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THE BEST HIGH SCHOOL 
PLAYER IN AMERICA 


Mansfield’s Tom McMillen 



A Mild Sensation 
is what most people look for 
and almost never find. 


It is a rare Scotch drinker 
indeed who forms a lifelong kinship 
with one Scotch. It’s not that we’re 
wanderers by nature. But by taste. 

And perhaps what we’re looking for has 
never been made. At least until now. 

Because now someone is making a 
blend of 45 of Scotland’s lightest whiskies, 
each mellowed at least eight full years. 

You wouldn’t want it any sooner. Because 
we found that it takes no less than eight 
years to make a smooth Scotch. Which 
is why we wait. 

And then what most Scotch 
drinkers look for is easier to find. 

Because what we’re making is more 
than just light Scotch. 

It’s a Mild Sensation. 

Ambassador. . .The Mild Sensation. 

Mellowed 8 years. 
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BUY THIS 

DODGE DART SWINGER 
2-DOOR HARDTOP.. 

AND DODGE WILL GIVE YOU 
AN AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 

(THAT’S THE SAME AS HAVING $191 TAKEN OFF THE STICKER PRICE.) 

'Manufacturer's suggested retail price for TorqueFlite automatic transmission on 8-cylinder models— 9191 .15: 6-cylinder models— 91 75.45. 


In addition to 
Dart's sporty styling 
and torsion- bar 
suspension, 
sale package 
includes: 


• VINYL ROOF 

• 078x14 WHITEWALL TIRES 

• DELUXE WHEEL COVERS 

• DELUXE VINYL INTERIOR TRIM 

• "RIM BLOW" STEERING 
WHEEL 


• LEFT. REMOTE-CONTROL 
MIRROR 

• CARPETS 

• VINYL BODY-SIDE MOULDINGS 

• BUMPER GUARDS (Frt. & Rr.) 

• WHEEL-LIP/BELT MOULDINGS 


DODGE IS DRIVING 
DOWN THE COST 
OF DRIVING 
IN STYLE. 



DODGE DART SWINGER 2-DOOR HARDTOP 
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Dodge 


CHRYSLER 



Jerry West and Joe Anderson, two great movers, 


Jerry West, Los Angeles Lakers Guard, one of the NBA s all- Joe Anderson, Lincoln Land Moving and Storage, Cham- 
time leading scorers and the Lakers leading play maker. paign, Illinois, one of American Red Ball's leading agents. 



compare defenses against the fast break. 


"Knowing that a fast break is going to develop takes mental 
telepathy, something most basketball players can't develop. 
A fast break is one of the hardest plays to defend against. 
However, we usually know who uses it as part of their 
offense . . . like the Detroit Pistons. 

My basic defense is a matter of being alert and knowing 
where my man is. even when I'm shooting. If our opponents 
clear the boards. I've got to move to maybe intercept or de- 
flect a pass as they go down court. 

Sometimes when I go down court quickly, I find myself alone 
against a two or three on one. In that case. I'll do almost 
anything to stop a shot. I'll take a free throw instead of a 
sure basket any day." 


"Knowing that a fast break could happen during one of our 
moves takes the same kind of mental telepathy Jerry West 
admits he can't come up with. But like Jerry, we anticipate 
by knowing the move thoroughly. 

Our basic defense against breaks are trained moving spe- 
cialists with lots of savvy. And American Red Ball provides 
them with the equipment to defense most situations. From 
extra wide doors on the van, to special equipment for bulky 
furniture, even air-ride to cushion moves over bumps. 

Our customers find an American Red Ball moving special- 
ist using exclusive Red Carpet Service will do almost any- 
thing to eliminate a fast break. So. Jerry, bring on the Pis- 
tons ... if they're planning on moving.'' 


"Hiifam ® 

call AMERICAN RED BALLt: WWe've made moving a spectator sport. 

American Red Ball Transit Company. Inc. • International Headquarters. 200 Illinois Building. Dept. S. Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 • Our agents are in your Yellow Pages. 

Write us and enclose Si for an original full color 20" x 28" History ol Sports poster or see your local American Red Ball agent. 
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' LONE 
, CH\C. K-CJi: 


SKt RACING'S 1970 show- 
down, the FIS World Alpine 
Championship, is taking shape 
in the Dolomites of Italy — and 
race watcher Dan Jenkins is 
set to report from slopeside. 

A SPEED SPLURGE is in pros- 
pect as the top stock cars re- 
convene for the Day tona 500- 
milcrace. Photographer Phillip 
Leonian tunes in on the noisy 
mood of a rip-roaring event. 

VILLAINOUS WRESTLERS 
are a commonplace, but none 
are so beastly as Victor (he 
Bear, who lives in a limousine, 
drinks Kool-Aid, suspects he's 
human and hasn't lost in years. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



SPORTS 



bin we also keep a constant watch on 
the arenas of the less mature. Our hope, 
of course, is to spot some special glow 
on the sporting horizon that means a 
new star is about to rise. Such a glow 
has been cast by young Tom McMil- 


weck’s cover and whose story is told 
by Peter Carry on pages 28-31. 


them Arthur Ashe. Lew Alcindor. Bob 
Beamon. Jerry Lucas, Terry Bradshaw, 
Calvin Murphy and Jim McDaniels, 
were singled out for notice by SI while 
they were still in high school and men- 


call Faces in the Crowd {pane 65). 
But only a few precollege athletes be- 
sides McMillen have made the cover. 
They include Olympic figure skater 
Carol Hciss (Feb. 2, 1955): archer Ann 
Marston (Aug. 8, 1955): swimmers 
Chris von Saltza (July 21. 1958) and 
Becky Collins (July 13, 1959); golfs 
Judy Torluemke (Aug. 21. 1961); 
Olympic swimmer Donna de Varona 
(April 16, 1962); world-record milcr 
Jim Ryun (Sept. 14. 1964): six-time 
Olympic swimming-medalist Don 
Schollander (Oct. 5. 1964); female 
track stars Jancll Smith and Marie 
Mulder (May 10. 1965); and All-Amer- 
ica basket bailer Rick Mount (Feb. 14, 


1966), who first appeared on our cov- 
er wearing a Lebanon. Ind. high school 
letter jacket. 

Like Mount, Tom McMillen was first 
brought to the attention of the editors 
as a possibility for Faces. John Trav- 
ers, our correspondent in Harrisburg. 
Pa., told us about McMillen. a young 
man who had pumped in 1.855 points 
for his team during his first 2>/ 2 high 
school seasons. This scoring pace was 
higher than that of any other Penn- 
sylvania schoolboy player and high 
enough to engage the attention of Si's 
basketball editor. Andrew Crichton. 
Crichton sent Carry over to Mansfield 
to watch McMillen at work. 

Carry was impressed by McMillen's 


and even more so at a later date when 
he dared to play against Tom in a 
scrub game and ended up with a 


t visits with McMillen, 


Tom and his remarkable family. All 
of these qualities seem certain in time 
to make Tom's name and face as read- 
ily familiar to our readers as those of 
some of the other graduates of Faces 
in the Crowd. 
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Chevrolet Kingswood Estate 


Ford LTD Country Squire 



Bred for greatness. 

(With Budd-built parts.) The 1970wagons: 
Ford LTD Country Squire, Chevrolet Kingswood Estate, 
1 Plymouth Sport Suburban and 

American Motors' Ambassador SST 
Contemporary thoroughbreds that will grace 
American highways from Maine to California 
Stamina with style. The correct cars 
for country living. And they're all among 
the 31 leading cars with quality components 
made by f g 

*»W0*0»W ......... 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • OETROIT. MICHIGAN 

Wherever you look, you see Budd 


American Motors’ Ambassador SST 


Plymouth Sport Suburban 




Amazing 200th Anniversary Celebration 

Limited Time Offer on this New Edition 

}OFF 

200th Anniversary 
edition of 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


You get all volumes now . . . direct 
from the publisher . . . pay later on 
easy Rook a Month Payment Plan 

Yes, the response to our 200th Anni- 
versary Celebration last year was so fa- 
vorable that Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has decided to extend the Celebration, 
by making available to you now. a com- 
pletely new offer. Under this new offer 
you may obtain this magnificent new 
200th Anniversary edition — pictured 
above — at a full 25 % discount — for this 
year only ! 

In addition to this new offer, we'll in- 
clude Britannica Junior, free of extra 
cost, on our Cooperative Plan. Both sets 
will be placed in your home NOW. you 
pay later on convenient budget terms. 
It's as easy as buying a book a month. 
Benefits Passed on to You. You may 
wonder how we're able to make this 
dramatic discount offer. First, because 
we hope for great demand on this mag- 
nificent new 200th Anniversary edition, 
we'd expect to materially reduce our 
costs. And, because we’d like every 
youngster to have the advantages of 
these two great encyclopaedias — to help 


with homework and to answer questions 
- we pass these benefits on to you. 
Britannica Junior is written, illustrated 
and indexed especially for children in 
grade school . . . easy to read and under- 
stand. rich in picture interest and care- 
fully matched to school subjects. It will 
help your children get a head start in 
school and it leads right into the great 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Thousands of Subjects of Practical 
Value. The new edition of Britannica has 
special articles on household budgets, 
interior decorating, medicine, health, 
home remodeling, child care and many 
more . . . useful information that can 
save you many dollars. 

New Edition Profusely Illustrated. 
Britannica offers 22,000 magnificent 
illustrations, thousands in vivid color. 
But it does not merely show "attractive 
pictures." it's the work of 10,400 of the 
world's great authorities. 

Essential for Homework. For students, 
Britannica is indispensable. It is the 


finest, most complete reference pub- 
lished in America. Its use develops the 
active, alert minds that bring success in 
school and later life. 

May we send you our special new 
200th Anniversary Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest 
edition? For your free copy and com- 
plete information about this dramatic 
discount offer available only during 
this year - plus Britannica Junior free 
of extra cost on our Cooperative Plan, 
mail the postage-free card now. 


FREE! 

Mail card now 
for Special New 

Preview 

Booklet 

and complete details 
on this remarkable otter. 


II card is dclaclied, write la Encyclopaedia Hrilannica, Dept. 706- A. 42S ,V. Michigan A\e„ Chicago. III. 60611. 

WATCH THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA SPECIAL, "THE UNEXPLAINED," ON NBC-TV, FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 7:30 P.M. E.S.T. 



You only go around once in life. 

So grab for all the gusto you can, 
i Even in the beer you drink. 

V Why settle for less? 

When you’re out of Schlitz, 
you’re out of beer. * ' 


(her great cities. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


INCIDENT AT FORT COLLINS 

A group of Colorado Slate students 
asked college authorities for permission 
to hold a protest demonstration against 
Brigham Young University at a basket- 
ball game between the two last week at 
Fort Collins, Colo. Permission was de- 
nied. the protesters demonstrated any- 
way, a fight broke out. police were called, 
there were injuries and arrests. It is dif- 
ficult to determine whether the protesters 
were too aggressive, spectators too an- 
tagonistic or college authorities too 
shortsighted and unprepared for even- 
tualities. but the ugly fact remains: sport 
is becoming more and more a part of 
the arena of social and political antag- 
onism. It may be impossible and even 
undesirable to keep politics out of sport, 
but that does not mean that political vi- 
olence — from either side of the fence — 
should be fostered. 

TALE OF A TAPE 

The Sunday night after the Kansas City 
Chiefs won the Super Bowl, a rerun of 
the game was telecast over KCMO-TV, 
the CBS affiliate in Kansas City. That 
seemed logical and innocent enough, but 
it turned out that KCMO had blithely 
ignored the admonition aired during the 
game that no reproduction of the tele- 
cast could be shown without permission 
from the football commissioner’s office. 
When officials there heard about the un- 
authorized rerun, they quietly requested 
and got the tape from the station, which 
apparently realized that it might be vul- 
nerable to possible legal action. 

Time passed, and after awhile peo- 
ple in Kansas City began asking the sta- 
tion to run the tape of the game again 
and advertisers began lining up to buy 
spots on the show. But nothing hap- 
pened. Finally E. K. Hartenbower, gen- 
eral manager of KCMO, went on the 
air and explained that there would not 
be another rerun because the NFL would 
not give permission for it. The NFL. 
never terribly popular in AFL-oricnted 
Kansas City, lost points, and Commis- 


sioner Pete Rozelle. even though he had 
not been involved in the affair (the play- 
er draft and the federal gambling in- 
vestigation having prior call on his time), 
was being test-run as a potential villain. 

Then things began to smooth out. The 
league office decided to give permis- 
sion for a rerun w hen Kitty Clover po- 
tato chips, which paid a modest fee for 
the right to use the tape, agreed that no 
commercials would be used except for 
fund-raising appeals for Children's Mer- 
cy Hospital in Kansas City. And KCMO 
said it would donate the time charges 
for the telecast to the hospital fund. 

Everybody was happy. Kitty Clover 
had a nice dignified promotion, KCMO 
was on the side of the angels. Chiefs 
fans could relive their glorious victory 
and the NFL was back in the good grac- 
es of its new constituents. The molli- 
fying rerun was scheduled for Feb. 15, 
and by happy coincidence Pete Rozelle 
was due in town Feb. 16 to speak at a 
dinner honoring the Chiefs. 

YOU'D THINK I HAD . . . 

There is a new fishing lure on the mar- 
ket that smells — on command. Made by 
the Woodstream Corporation, it uses a 
plastic impregnated with a fishy smell 
that is released when the lure becomes 
wet. When the lure dries, the remaining 
scent (there is enough for about 20 hours 
of continuous fishing) is scaled in till 
next time. You can test it for smclla- 
bility by simply breathing on it. Thai’s 
no reflection on you — the moisture in 
your breath brings out the odor in the 
lure — but it gives you an eerie feeling to 
breathe gently on an inoffensive bit of 
plastic and get back eau dc lake bottom. 

PROGRESS TO NOWHERE 

It is difficult to ascribe to anything but 
greed the National Basketball Associ- 
ation’s decision to add four new fran- 
chises to the 14-team league. The SI4.8 
million the owners will receive from the 
new franchises (S3. 7 million apiece) will 
help several losing clubs climb out of 


the red this year. Next year, with four 
more losers, even more new franchises 
may be needed. And then the playing 
talent can be further diluted until some 
pro clubs become not much better than 
the top college teams — or perhaps not 
as good — a fact that could become ap- 
parent to spectators, live and on TV. 

WAKING GIANT 

Sport in China, a casualty of the Cul- 
tural Revolution that began in 1966, 
seems to be reviving. More and more fac- 
tory workers arc again taking part in 
gymnastics, running, swimming, basket- 
ball and soccer, although the basketball 
and soccer matches are "played with pro- 
found class feelings.” according to a Chi- 
nese newspaper article quoted in the To- 
ronto Glohe anil Mail. "They would 
rather lose the game than hurt others," 
says the article. "They played not to sec 
who was champion, but for unity, for 
sportsmanship. It was a sharp contrast 



with the champion-is-evcrything type 
of match advocated by Liu Shao-chi 
[now in disrepute] and his agents.” 

Before the Red Guards began their 
upheaval. China’s most popular sport 
was table tennis (more than 70 million 
table tennis balls were manufactured in 
1965), and Chuang Tse-tung. world 
champion from 1961 through 1965 and 
since rumored dead or in jail (SI, May 
5, 1969). has rccnicrgcd as a sports hero. 
He was the prize attraction a few months 

continu'd 
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Ted Williams says: 

"This new 
V Sears 
Gamefisher' 
is one great 
fishing boat" 

“If you fish as much as I do. you 
probably have a lot of ideas about 
boats, too. How to make them better. 

So when Sears asked me to help 
design a new one. I jumped at the 
chance. 

We even brought in a marine en- 
gineer. Now how many engineers do 
you find designing a 12-foot fiber 
glass fishing boat? 

He came up with a unique hull de- 
sign. One that makes this boat ride 
steadier in any 
kind of water. ,3 

Next. k 

Rod holders, '~’:\sh=T= c 
ice chest, \ 

cutting board. 
rod storage 
grooves— 

all built right **"• 

into the boat. Then Sears had the 
boat molded into one solid piece 
of fiber glass. There's not a rivet or 
seam to leak. 

We had a great boat, but we made 
sure. It was put through a series of 
tests for strength and safety. Passed 
'em all with flying colors. Then I took 
it down to the Keys. Spent a lot of 
time in it. And I've got to say. it's 
just a great fishing boat. And I put 
my check mark on it. 


nilAIITY 


This check mark means the equip- 
ment that carries it is Sears finest. 
We make sure. The check mark goes 
on only when we're 100% satisfied. 

Check out 'The Gamefisher' in a 
Sears Sports Center. Or in Sears 1970 
Fisherman’s Catalog. Free from me. 
Just write: Ted Williams, c/o Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Dept. 1 39-G2, 925 S. 
Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 60607.” 



Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 

where the new ideas are 


ago at a sports evening in Peking at- 
tended by 18.000 Chinese and 2.000 for- 
eigners. If such renewed emphasis on 
sport means that China is going to re- 
turn to international competition, its 
impact on sport will be considerable, 
and not just in table tennis. With a pop- 
ulation of 700 million to draw on, the 
Chinese can become powers in track and 
field (Ni Chih-chin leaped T 5 Va" in 
1966, best high jump in the world that 
year), speed skating, soccer or almost 
anything else they choose to concentrate 
on. 

SORRY ABOUT THIS 

Three somewhat indigent British lords, 
unable to compete with a neighboring 
duke in the estate-touring business, 
pooled their resources and bought a lion. 
A publicity photo of the three owners 
standing behind their tourist attraction 
duly appeared in the newspapers, 
though, unhappily, the photo was not 
as clear as it might have been. “Is that 
you on the end there?” one of the three 
was asked by a friend. “No, no.” he re- 
plied. *Tm the middle lion backer.” 

MAGIC CARPET 

A Hovercraft, that interesting boat that 
rides not on water but just over it on a 
cushion of air, has had its versatility dra- 
matically demonstrated. A 10-ton Hov- 
ercraft carrying 26 scientists, writers, 
photographers and crewmen from six 
different countries recently completed a 
5.000-mile, 85-day journey up and down 
rivers and across lakes in 1 1 countries in 
west and central Africa. It zoomed over 
miles of previously impassable water, in- 
cluding the unnavigable Stanley Rapids 
of the Congo River, and went into remote 
areas v, here no Europeans had ever been 
The serious purpose of the trip was to 
explore Africa's rich potential, but it 
is hard not to let your mind drift to the 
past and wonder whether Stanley 
wouldn't have found Livingstone in a 
week if he had had a Hovercraft. 

ONE FOR THE BETTORS 

A provision of the new tax law no long- 
er excludes gambling winnings from in- 
come averaging. This means that if a 
bettor wins big during one year, he now 
can average that exceptionally high in- 
come with other income over a five-year 
period. It does not mean that he can av- 
erage losing years with winning ones, 
because in any given year gambling loss- 
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es that exceed winnings are not deduct- 
ible. It simply means that he can spread 
his winnings out to reduce the tax bite. 

Some gamblers hold that losses should 
be deductible, but the Government does 
not agree, partly because food, rent, 
clothing and other such arc not deduct- 
ible and partly because checking out the 
validity of wagering losses could be a 
job of nightmarish proportions. Other 
gamblers concede that losses should not 
be deductible but argue that winnings 
should be tax-free. They say that legit- 
imate gambling is under close state super- 
vision and that a bet at the racetrack, 
for example, is taxed heavily to begin 
with. 

Don't bet they win the argument 

LOGICAL SPLIT 

The implication was made here a few 
weeks ago that the Western College 
Hockey Association was in danger of 
falling apart because the Big Ten schools 
within the association were thinking of 
forming their own league. But that 
gloomy prognostication apparently was 
ill-founded. What the Big Ten schools 
probably will form is their own division 
within the WCHA. while the rest of the 
league, Denver, Michigan Tech, North 
Dakota. Colorado College and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at Duluth, will be- 
come another. Far from being left out 
in the cold, this latter group will com- 
prise one of the strongest college hock- 
ey circuits in the country. 

CHECK THAT SCORE 

Odd scores keep popping up in sport, 
but seldom do you get a parlay like 
this: in the same week, late in January, 
Beaverton beat Burien 37-2 in an am- 
ateur hockey game in Oregon, while in 
high school basketball in Kansas, Jack- 
son Heights defeated Dover 4-0. Sounds 
as though the goalies got on the wrong 
bus. 

HORSE TRADERS 

Pat Livingston of Pittsburgh takes um- 
brage at the comment (SI, Feb. 9) that 
“Pittsburgh has never seen the likes of 
Terry Bradshaw." Bradshaw is the su- 
perlative quarterback from Louisiana 
Tech whom the Steelers made their No. 

I pick in the pro football draft. Liv- . 
ingston makes the point that while the 
Steelers may not have fielded a quar- 
terback like Bradshaw, they sure have 
seen the likes of him. Though, he has- 




lens to add. I he club has also shown a 
remarkable propensity Tor letting such 
brilliant prospects slip through its fin- 
gers. The Steelers in their time have had 
and given up on several championship 
quarterbacks — Sid Luckman, Frank Fil- 
chock. Tommy Thompson, Jack Kemp. 
Lcn Dawson. Earl Morrall, Bill Nelsen 
and Johnny Unitas, any one of whom 
might have helped bring Pittsburgh the 
NFL title it never won. Now Bradshaw 
(or Terry Hanratty. who as a rookie in 
1969 led the Steelers in throwing touch- 
down passes even though he played less 
than four full games) may guide the club 
to an American Conference champion- 
ship — unless the Steelers sec another 
good trade in the offing. 

ALL'S FAIR 

Stanford University is sore. Or. at any 
rate, its sports publicity man is. Bob 
Murphy says he is tired of the artificial- 
grass people yakking all the time about 
how much safer their stuff is than the 
real thing (Stanford uses plain old grass 
in its stadium). He claims that Stan- 
ford's football team had only one knee 
injury all last season, and that was in 
an away game on artificial turf. "What 
really burns us," Murphy cries, "is the 
way some coaches will tell the mothers 
of kids they are trying to recruit. ‘You 
wouldn't want your boy to break his 
leg playing on ordinary grass, would 
you?' ” 

THEY SAID IT 

• John McKenna. VMI football coach 
who quit to become assistant athletic 
director at Georgia Tech, on why he 
would not return to coaching: "I 
wouldn't go through the business of re- 
cruiting again, of fawning on teen-age 
athletes." 

• John ( Beans) Reardon, former umpire, 
on receiving the Bill Klem Award at a 
Houston banquet: “I'm very glad to re- 
ceive the Klem Award, but I'll tell you 
the truth. Klem hated my guts and I 
hated his." 

• Dr. Harold E. Kenney, former Illinois 
wrestling coach, on karate: "It’s a form 
of Oriental offensive grunting. If a man 
using karate has laryngitis, he is dis- 
armed." 

• Jack Hurley, veteran boxing manager, 

on his decision to sell heavyweight Boone 
Kirkman's contract for SI 50,000: "It’s 
better to have something in the pocket 
in case the police come.” end 


In three seconds 
you can find out if 
the tissue you’re using is 
as absorbent 
as Fort Howard’s. 



The more absorbent the tissue, 
the better the quality. Softness and 
whiteness are important, but ab- 
sorbency is what makes the differ- 
ence between good quality tissue 
and top quality tissue. 

Take our Palmer’ tissue. It’s the 
most absorbent single ply tissue 
you can buy. 

Test it yourself. Fold two sec- 
tions of tissue (yours and ours) into 
one-inch squares. Then drop them 
into a pitcher of water. 

The one to sink below the sur- 
face first is the most absorbent. 


Our bet's on the Palmer" Tissue. 

What absorbency means to you. 
Nobody is going to notice absorb- 
ency. Except perhaps you. 

And what you'll notice is that our 
tissue goes just a little bit further. 
Because people use a little bit less. 

Need a pitcher? Write us on your 
business letterhead and we'll send 
one of our men over with a "Prove 
We re All Wet" test kit. 

It contains a pitcher and a sam- 
ple of Palmer’ tissue. Everything 
you need to make the test. 

Except the water. 


Fort Howard Paper 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 B 
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SONNY SNIFFS A DERBY 


In his first start of the season Sonny Werbiin's Silent Screen put on a plucky show at Hialeah as the 3-year-olds 
campaign that leads to Churchill Downs in May by WHITNEY TOWER 


there and at Santa Anita launched the 

A lthough major winter racing officially 
i began with Hialeah's Jan. 16 open- 
ing, it was not until last week that Tans 
there and in California warmed to the 
task at hand: early evaluation of the 3- 
ycar-olds who are expected to start in 
the Derby, Prcakncss and Belmont 
Stakes. And on both coasts the chal- 
lenge was stiff. 

At Hialeah, where cold and wet weath- 
er has contributed to a decrease of 6.5 * \ 
in attendance and 4.8*7 in mutuel han- 
dle. the newly turned sophomores were 
out in force, not necessarily demonstrat- 
ing classic-distance stamina but show ing 
a classy turn of speed that is bound to 
promote Triple Crown speculation, a Hi- 
aleah trademark for 43 years. The high- 
light of the week, of course, was the 
season’s first start for Sonny Werbiin's 
1969 2-ycar-old champion. Silent Screen, 
who wound up his last campaign with 
live straight victories and S397.966. 
Away from competition for three 
months, the son of Prince John and 
Prayer Bell, who cost Wcrblin S39.000 
as a Saratoga yearling (and who is now- 
insured for SI Vi million), was up to the 
task, although not by much. Trailing 
George Lewis by two lengths at the 16th 
pole of the seven-furlong Bahamas, Si- 
lent Screen wore down the tiring leader 
in the last few yards to win by a head. 

It was a game performance and a credit 
to the patient training methods of Bowes 
Bond and to the cool riding ability of 
Jockey John Rotz. 

Docs this mean that Silent Screen 


should be even more of a Derby winter- 
book favorite? To some, maybe, but 
Wcrblin and Bond have been around 
horses long enough to realize that it's 
a tough job holding a maturing 3-year- 
old together during three months of 
demanding prep races. Immediately af- 
ter The Bahamas, in which he covered 
the seven furlongs in a highly respectable 
1 :23 over a slightly dull track. Silent 
Screen managed to throw a scare into 
his people. “He nicked himself just a 
hair away from the tendon in his left 
hind leg," said Bond, “but thank good- 
ness it didn't fill.” 

Silent Screen has grown into a medi- 
um-size chestnut of about 1,100 pounds 
and stands 1 5 hands 3 inches. “He is pli- 
able to train and I w ouldn't call him a del- 
icate eater," says Bond. “But there’s no 
question he's had his problems since ar- 
riving in Florida, and we've got to avoid 
any more of them." Although the colt's 
ankles at times look a little shopworn. 
Bond considers them sufficiently tight for 
the rigors ahead. "He doesn't need much 
work to get ready for his races," says 
Bond, "and at all costs we want to avoid 
overracing him." 

Only 10 went to the post in The Ba- 
hamas and three wouldn't even have been 
in Florida had it not been for the de- 
layed opening at Santa Anita. George 
Lewis, Insubordination and Protanto 
were all scheduled for West Coast rac- 
ing this winter. George Lewis, sired by 
Envoy, an unraccd son of Bold Ruler, 
won Hialeah's six-furlong Hibiscus in a 


snappy 1 :09' but even at that distance 
he was tiring at the finish. After The Ba- 
hamas he was shipped to Santa Anita, 
where the opposition, at least at the 
sprint distances, may not be as tough. 

Insubordination, whose sire, Semi- 
Pro, is a full brother to Swaps, has now 
been beaten four straight by Silent 
Screen. The third invader from Califor- 
nia last week was Charles Engelhard's 
Protanto, a runner-up to Forum in the 
Garden State and later the winner of 
the Rcmsen at Aqueduct. Trainer Mac- 
Kcnzic Miller first sent him to Buddy 
Hirsch at Santa Anita, then transferred 
him to Elliott Burch at Hialeah. A son 
of Native Dancer and a Tom Fool marc, 
Protanto has the potential to be a good 
one. After quickly discovering that the 
colt was something of a hell-raiser 
around the barn and disliked his morn- 
ing works with a passion, Burch put 
him in The Bahamas, where he ran a 
steady and even seventh. "It was belter 
than I thought he'd do," said Burch. 
“And he'll do better before long." 

Burch himself has something in Own- 
er Paul Mellon’s barn that might also 
do better before long. He is a half broth- 
er to Arts and Letters named Bell Bird, 
by Sea-Bird. “Brothers seldom work out, 
you know," says Burch, “and I'm not 
selling myself on him yet. If it's a bad 
crop he might have a shot, but so far 

continued 

Wishing their way into the winner's circle. 
Sonny (left) and party root for their colt, 
here a nose behind. He was up at the wire. 
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SONNY cohtlmted 


he doesn’t move very well and he sel- 
dom seems to be trying very hard. We'll 
try him with blinkers from now on and 
hope for improvement.” 

There is another Sea-Bird at Hialeah 
who should be ready by Flamingo time. 
His name is Burd Alane. the S2I0.000 
yearling purchase of Anne Ford John- 
son’s Watermill Farms. Shin trouble 
kept him away from the races last season, 
but he has won both his Hialeah starts 
thus far. More important, both of them 
were at the Flamingo distance of a mile 
and an eighth. “He is a smooth apple 
with a great disposition.” says Trainer 
V. J. (Lefty) Nickerson, "but for S2I0,- 
000 he should be a smooth apple." 

Miami is loaded with other 3-year- 
olds of various talents, many destined 


to improve as they slowly come to hand. 
There is George Widener’s Pontifex. a 
colt by Jaipur, who won last summer's 
Flash and Saratoga Special. The Phipps- 
es are represented by The Draftsman, 
somewhat of a disappointment thus far. 
by Irish Castle, last year's Hopeful win- 
ner. and by Brave Emperor. The Gar- 
den State champion. Forum, appears to 
be suffering from the jinx that has fol- 
lowed so many of its winners. Right 
after he got to Hialeah in the care of 
Trainer Gene Jacobs he stepped on a 
stone and bruised his right foreleg. Al- 
though he has come around satisfactorily 
in recent weeks, he still needs consid- 
erable time before getting to the races. 
Slow-starting High Echelon, winner of 
The Futurity and the Pimlico-Laurel Fu- 


turity last fall, beat only one horse in 
The Bahamas, but one never knows what 
to expect of a Hirsch Jacobs colt when 
the purses get richer. Among the others 
is an English-bred named Double Splash 
who has been turned over to a rookie 
trainer. Bill Boland, by English Owner 
David Sandcman. He won three of his 
five races in France last year and is by 
the former top English 2-year-old. Dou- 
ble Jump. "Double Splash will be point- 
ed for the Kentucky Derby and the 
Derby alone,” says Sandcman. "And if 
Double Splash fails. I’ll be back again 
the following year with another out- 
standing contender, and again and again 
until I win." 

That sort of optimism is welcome at 
Hialeah — and Churchill Downs. 


A DELAYED START-BUT NO HOUSING PROJECT by ALFRED WRIGHT 


L ist Tuesday came on so fine you 
i could sec the outline of the nearby 
mountains through the smog, and in this 
idyllic setting Santa Anita Park finally 
braced itself for an avalanche of dol- 
lars. For five weeks there had been an 
unsettling tilt to the community as the 
pockets of horseplavers overflowed w ith 
unbet gold, and now the horseplavers 
were to be released — 26.515 of them at 
once and all primed to dump their ac- 
cumulated savings on the mutucl clerks 
of Santa Anita. To show how serious 
the situation had become, statisticians 
tabulated that over the 27-day racing 
drought caused by a strike of pari-mu- 
tuel clerks, the State of California had 
been deprived of more than S5 million 
in taxes, the horsemen nearly S2 mil- 
lion in purses and the racetrack itself an- 
other S2 million in revenue of its own. 

On opening day the mutuel clerks 
manned their windows apprehensively — 
and well they might have. After all, they 
were the ones who had stood for 27 drea- 
ry raceless days like Horatios at the 
bridge resolutely blocking the horseplay- 
ers' God-given constitutional right to 
squander their money. What the clerks 
wanted was a SIS daily raise in three an- 
nual installments of S5 each to add to 
the S50 a day they had been getting. 
The track offered S2 a day over three 

The pleasant vistas at Santa Anita seemed 
especially handsome as the horses were 
announced on the first day after the strike. 


years for a total of S6. and for five weeks 
nobody budged. Nobody even met. and 
for a time it looked as if Santa Anita 
might just tear down its gorgeous blue- 
green grandstand and pave over its flow- 
er-filled infield to make room for a hous- 
ing project and supermarket. Then the 
racetrack made a slight concession— an 
extra SI a day for the first year of a 2Vi- 
year contract, a total raise of S7. The 
clerks accepted the offer. 

To be absolutely frank, those 26,515 
who showed up were a trifle disappoint- 
ing for an opening day, unless measured 
in terms of hard-core punters. Yet they 
could hardly have been that, since the 
mutuel handle for the day was some- 
thing under SI 00 per person, which is 
Santa Anita's normal weekday average. 
Either the horseplavers had been dab- 
bling in the stock market for lack of 
something better to do or else times were 
turning bad. Santa Anita officials leaned 
toward the latter conclusion, noting that 
attendance and betting were off in Flor- 
ida and Maryland as well. To confirm 
these suspicions, attendance through the 
rest of the week lagged well below the 
20,000-a-day average of recent years. 

Naturally, the real losers from the 
strike have been the horsemen, whose 
pets have been lolling around the barn 
consuming hay and oats like overstuffed 
dowagers on a Hawaiian holiday. The 3- 
ycar-olds, who by this time should be 
sorting themselves into Derby prospects 
and dog meat, are cither still breaking 


their maidens or else trying to squeeze 
their way into one of the overnight al- 
lowance races that Racing Secretary 
Jimmy Kilroe is wedging into his ab- 
breviated schedule. George Lewis, the 
best of California's juveniles last year, 
had already defected to Florida along 
with Charles Engelhard’s Protanto. but 
he was back home this week after his 
loss in The Bahamas. 

By Thursday seven of the better 3-year- 
old prospects turned out for a six-fur- 
long sprint that was won with surprising 
ease by Away From Holme, the latest 
of the fine offspring that Verna Lea 
Farm has produced in Arkansas from 
the excellent stallion. Noholme II, the 
sire of Nodouble. In the following race 
Knight In Armor, a Round Table colt 
from the Kerr Stables, broke his maid- 
en by an easy eight lengths against 
some well-bred opposition, including a 
Hcrbager colt called Fundy Bay and 
The Sledgehammer, by G reentree's The 
Axe II. And on Saturday, Willie Shoe- 
maker rode Verne Wine-hell's Great Epic 
to his first win of the season in a six- 
furlong allowance. 

"The most important change caused 
by the strike," Kilroe says, "is that we 
have had to cut the Strub Stakes for 4- 
year-olds to a mile and an eighth be- 
cause there was no chance for the hors- 
es to train up to the longer distance. 
There isn’t much you can say about the 3- 
year-olds yet. As far as we're concerned, 
it's still December.’’ eno 
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SHOW BIZ IS OUT, BOXING IS IN 


After a decade of alarums and excursions. Joe Frazier and Jimmy Ellis— shunning horseplay and hysteria — bring 
only their fighting talents to the task of deciding who is the 'official' heavyweight champion by MARK KRAM 


W hatever else the ring was in the late 
decade, it was splendid theater. It 
became a strange arena, a dim stage on 
which Floyd Patterson chased a torment 
known only to him, on which Sonny Lis- 
ton stepped, the personification of evil, 
only to leave as a pathetic figure, his men- 
ace forever stripped. Then came Cassius 
Clay, assaulting the sensibilities of a na- 
tion and transcending the ring-stage to 
move into history. 

Goodby to all of that, and what has 
gone is in sharp juxtaposition to what 
awaits the ring in the new decade, an 
era that begins with the heavyweight ti- 
tle light between Jimmy Ellis and Joe 
Frazier next Monday night in Madison 
Square Garden. They are two fighters 
who will at last restore order to the ring, 
and may move the sport in a new di- 
rection, away from social revolution, 
racial invective and participants who are 
characters out of Dostoevski. 

For the first time since the uncon- 
scionable scuttling of Ali, the title — split 
asunder by New York and the WBA — 
will be reunited. Though lacking the- 
ater on a grand scale, it is a fight that 
has long been anticipated, a meeting of 
two men who come with passions that 
more closely correspond to the plain, 
hard conventions of the ring. The im- 
mense backdrop of the past somehow 
obscures their presence, but what Fra- 
zier and Ellis will bring to the Garden 
will be real, unornamented and, perhaps, 
even truly memorable. 

Without doubt the fight is a release 
for them, an exit out of limbo. It is 
their chance, so long denied and im- 
peded, to unburden themselves of pres- 
sures. first begun by the taunts of Ali 
himself, then continued by the shadow 
of Ali and finally by the mere existence 
of each other. The sense of the moment 
is obvious in their camps, and each feels 
it in his own way: Ellis, often anxious 
but now unaffectedly confident and joc- 
ular: Frazier, unusually tense and with- 
drawn and again talking of early re- 
tirement. Neither is concerned that both 


are scorned or ignored by those who 
arc perpetually entranced by the inflat- 
ed romance and myth of other times. 

Nobody, it appears, really knows their 
names, but this is not because of any 
lack of talent on their part. Ellis and Fra- 
zier arc private people, unwilling or un- 
able to talk of what they are about and 
of who they are, the kind of people who 
have moved through their lives of no is- 
sues and small demands and hoped for 
just any old slice of the American Dream. 
It is difficult — for all their once-impov- 
erished lives — to separate them from that 
gray and last bulwark of the Protestant 
ethic, the America of fervent belief in 
virtue and hard work and warm family 
life. ‘Tve never seen anything like it,” 
says one boxing manager of the Doc 
Kearns tradition. ‘‘1 don’t know what's 


gonna happen to boxing. These guys are 
so unknown that the governmint don't 
even send them income tax forms.” 

True, it may be that the heavyweight 
division, which is boxing, cannot afford 
the absence of theater, the lack of a di- 
mensional, commanding figure at the 
top, but Frazier and Ellis are rare in 
their own way. On honest toil and sheer 
excellence of craft, neither can be sus- 
pect. Frazier and Ellis need only remem- 
ber all of the pedestrian performers im- 
mediately before them already being cel- 
ebrated by imaginative recall. Hopefully, 
in the future, no one will have to em- 
bellish Frazier vs. Ellis. 

In the argot of the gym the fight it- 
self, which is expected to draw a house 
in excess of half a million dollars, is “un- 
easy,” meaning that the price, at pres- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY R0BLR1 MANOVILLE 


ent 4 to I Frazier, should be much tight- 
er. It also means that nobody is seri- 
ously studying the form on Ellis, who 
would qualify as a sensible wager at 
even money. For those who have trailed 
Ellis across the last three years, it is 
not at all inconceivable that he could 
knock out Frazier inside of 10 rounds, 
maybe quite early. It is not exaggeration 
to say that Ellis may possess one of 
the quickest, most punishing straight 
right hands ever seen in a ring. Leotis 
Marlin, once a very destructive gen- 
tleman, would support that assessment. 
Those who were present will not for- 
get the Hash and crack of that right 
in the Martin light, the punch that start- 
ed Martin toward a dressing-room table 
where he would lie seven rounds later, 
his face devastated. 

Comparing records is often dull and 
unilluminating, but certain evidence 
evolves from the charts of Ellis and Fra- 
zier. First there is Ellis, who thrashed 
Martin at a time when Frazier would 
not walk on the same side of the street 
with him. Later Ellis did the best piece 
of work anyone has ever done on Oscar 
Bonavcna, then he beat a misguided Jer- 
ry Quarry in a disciplined, dreary bout 


for the WBA title. His first and last de- 
fense of his title was against Floyd Pat- 
terson in Stockholm, a fight which he 
won — if he won, and I think he did— in 
the final minutes. Patterson was the one 
bad fight for Ellis. Because of the ob- 
stinacy of many people (including, pos- 
sibly. Ellis himself) and the collapse of 
several promotions, Ellis has not fought 
in move than 15 months. He has never 
lost a fight as a heavyweight, though as 
a poorly handled middleweight he was 
beaten several times. 

Joe Frazier, of course, has never been 
beaten. The champion of six states, he 
won his title in a bout with an unin- 
spired Buster Mathis. In July 1967 he 
disassembled one of the great catchers 
of all time, George Chuvalo. In this fight 
he accomplished the unimaginable— he 
made Chuvalo want to quit. Frazier then 
came back against Manuel Ramos, Os- 
car Bonavena and Dave Zyglewicz. 
Ramos, gallant enough, tried to bang 
with Frazier, and Zyglewicz. well, he 
was just a victim. Jerry Quarry, once 
again misguided, was Joe's last dissec- 
tion, last June. The one fighter who has 
been troublesome for Frazier is Oscar 
Bonavena; he has fought 25 rounds 


with Oscar, who is strong but quite in- 
effectual. In their first fight, during 
Joe's incubation period, Oscar knocked 
him down twice in one round. In his 
title series Joe’s one bad fight was 
again Bonavena. 

What do the records reveal? Of Ellis, 
we know this: he is extremely dangerous, 
especially early in a fight. He follows in- 
structions closely. He can be vicious with 
either hand, and the straight right is the 
kind of punch that can reach Frazier. 
Ellis is not easily intimidated. He can 
take a good wallop, and his valor is un- 
impeachable: with a broken nose and 
bruised hand, suffered early, he still 
fought off Patterson. On form, one can 
expect Ellis to try to be careful and in- 
telligent against Frazier. He will not box 
him for 15 rounds but will choose to 
fight him at his own convenience. His 
main concern, though, will be the de- 
struction of Frazier's rhythm, which 
he will try to achieve by spinning or tak- 
ing a half-step to the right or left as Fra- 
zier advances. On the timing of that 
simple maneuver (see drawings) much 
depends. 

We know this, too, of Frazier: he is 
ubiquitous, relentless and a thrilling 
puncher of volume to the head and body. 
His best weapon, the one that is just as 
crippling as his bearlike swipes, is his 
rhythm — that pace is directed by a mu- 
sic he alone hears. It is intimidating and. 
if you are not of a proper professional 
mind, the starkness of it alone can be de- 
feating. He is a special fighter, one who 
makes us all feel better for being in his 
presence, a producer who will try to 
give us — for SI 00 as it is now, or S3. 50 
as it was not so long ago — the best of 
what he has, and this in itself is some- 
thing we so seldom see anywhere. 

There are only a few questions. Will 
Ellis, who has had a stamina problem 
on occasion, handle the sheer physicality 
of Frazier? Can he “mess Joe around”? 
As for Frazier, predatory and erosive, 
can he deal with the strokes and style 
of an Ellis, can he cope with the frus- 
tration of attacking a disciplined, dis- 
creet opponent? It took Frazier six los- 
ing rounds before he finally frisked an 
unintelligent and then suddenly coma- 
tose Buster Mathis. This fight is, in the 
end. a fine sorting out, a primordial, un- 
theatrical moment for two men who have 
survived a testing of spirit and will tread 
firmly — and maybe indelibly — in box- 
ing's next decade. end 


What Ellis probably will try to do is either take a half -step to the right and throw his 
own right over the top ( below), or slide to the left and hook to Frazier's head or body. 
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RISE OF 
THE BOSSY 
IVIES 


The league of privileged scholars 
has two nationally ranked teams now 
and its best crop of freshmen ever 

by JOE JARES 

A certain school, not noted for its ac- 
ademic excellence, met the basket- 
ball champions of the Ivy League in the 
NCAA regionals more than a decade 
ago. The school's coach gathered his 
squad around him just before the tip- 
olT and gestured toward the Ivies. “Look 
at those unmentionables over there.” he 
said. "I want you to go out and beat 
the living stuffing out of them because 
in live years you'll be working for them!" 

The economic relationship has not 
changed much (a recent study shows that 
the average Ivy League graduate earns 
$100,000 more in his lifetime than the 
average non-Ivy graduate), but the frus- 
trating thing for all the Brand X schools 
these days is that the Ivy intellectuals 
are beginning to make a habit of drub- 
bing their future employees. The worst 
offenders so far this year are at Penn, 
where graduates of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce can look for- 
ward to an average starting salary of 
$270 a week. The Quaker basketball team 
is I l-l against all outsiders and still un- 
beaten after eight Ivy League games. 

Penn is a well-balanced team that plays 
good stingy defense despite having no 
senior in the starting five. Its only loss 
was to Purdue -by three points- in New 
York's Holiday festival in a Christmas 
vacation period that saw Dartmouth beat 
the host team and finish second in the 
Vanderbilt Classic. Yale win the Rain- 
bow Classic. Cornell beat RYU and Vil- 
lanova in the Quaker City Tournament 
and Columbia smash Wake Forest and 
Villa nova en route to second place in 
the same tournament. 

Quaker star Bob Morse (31) lofts a shot over 
straining Rhodes scholar Heyward Dotson. 



The Ivy League does other things 
that are strictly against the code. Hey- 
ward Dotson, a high-scoring Columbia 
guard, actually skipped one of the 
Lions’ games to be interviewed for a 
Rhodes scholarship. His coach. Jack 
Rohan, and his teammates gave him 
their blessings, then won without him 
as Forward Jim McMillian scored 44 
points. Dotson, following in the sneak- 
crprints of Princeton’s Bill Bradley, 
won the scholarship. Rohan, an associate 
professor who feels his teaching as- 
signments hamper his recruiting, was 
pleased but not surprised. Three se- 
niors from last year's 20-4 team, in- 
cluding one who was first in his class 
in the engineering school, were accepted 
by Columbia's choosy School of Law. 

But by and large, ol’ Penn is the live- 
liest place in the league right now and — 
particularly on the nights when the Main 
Line alumni, future bankers and brokers 
from the Wharton School and lots of 
plain, unaccredited people crowd into 
the Palestra to watch the basketball 
team — the jumpingest spot in Philadel- 
phia. It is extra fun at Penn because the 
Quakers arc in two leagues, the Ivy and 
Philadelphia's Big Five city league, which 
includes those four perennial seekers af- 
ter national fortune. Temple, St. Jo- 
seph's, Villanova and La Salle, all of 
which Penn has already beaten. 

Coach Dick Harter, in his fourth year 
as headman, has put together a cohe- 
sive yet diverse team. Sophomore Bob 
Morse, 6' 8", is a Quaker who is a Quak- 
er and he is not only the best shot on 
the team but the best student. Center 
Jim Wolf, 6' 8", who picked Penn from 
among 134 schools that wanted him, is 
a defensive ace who cares not at all about 
points. Guard Dave Wohl was an all- 
state quarterback at East Brunswick, 
N.J. but has given up football. Soph- 
omore Corky Calhoun from Waukegan, 
III. grew two inches over the summer to 
6' 7", and Harter swears he will play 
backcourt in the pros. He guards the 
toughest opposing forward. 

Last of the starters is Guard Steve Bil- 
sky. He is small — 5' 10" — and he does 
not get a penny out of the school. His 
father is a New York attorney and able 
to pay the more than S4.000 a year it 
costs to put a student through Penn, and 
in the Ivy League if you can pay you 
do, even if you are Lew Alcindor. Bilsky 
seems tiny on the court, but Harter starts 


him anyway because of his shooting and 
his knack of drawing fouls. 

Behind these five there are several se- 
niors with lots of experience and the 
two top substitutes, sophomore swing- 
man Al Cotier and junior Forward John 
Roller. It is a team with spirit and plen- 
ty of what it takes to be ranked among 
the country's strongest college teams — 
but the whole thing was almost blown 
by something that could happen only 
in the Ivy League. 

After Yale became embroiled w ith the 
NCAA over the participation of Jack 
Langcr in the Maccabiah Games in Is- 
rael last summer Bilsky and Cotlcr, who 
had turned down invitations, said that 
with the Ivy title at stake and the risk 
of jeopardizing other Penn athletes with 
chances at NCAA titles, they had “no 
decision at all.” 

Yes, there was, said John Roller, w ho 
decided to quit the team before he was 
persuaded at a special team meeting that 
it would not be a blot on his conscience 
forever if he failed to react. Still, Roller 
was some time simmering down. “It was 
such a blatant denial of the personal 
rights of Steve and Al,” he said, “that I 
thought it presented an opportunity for 
the university and the league to stand 
up for the principles they had established 
for themselves." 

“Whoo!" said other Penn men, who 
remembered the last time they took the 
Ivy title in 1966. They were ruled out of 
the national championship because the 
league and the NCAA were battling over 
the 1.6 academic rule. 

With that controversy and the Big Five 
out of the way, and Heyward Dotson 
safely stamped as a Rhodes scholar, Penn 
and Columbia were free to play a little 
basketball last week in the Lions* 
cramped gym, which has more pillars 
than the Parthenon, all inside. Both 
teams were undefeated in Ivy play, Penn 
having beaten Princeton twice despite 
the Tigers’ two fine pro prospects, John 
Hummer and Jeff Petrie. 

It was a case of two superior seniors, 
Dotson and McMillian, against the deep 
Penn squad, and depth turned out to 
be the winner. Calhoun and Wohl took 
turns watching Dotson, but each quick- 
ly drew three fouls trying to stop him 
from streaking to the basket or execut- 
ing the tricky in-close moves he learned 
as a New York City schoolboy. How- 
ever, Dotson, perhaps hampered by an 


injured thumb, made only four of 12 
free throws in the first half and (hat, com- 
bined with Wolf's excellent defensive job 
on All-America McMillian, kept cold- 
shooting Penn within a point of Co- 
lumbia at halftime. Calhoun played in 
the second half, but Wohl sat out most 
of it. His loss was hardly noticeable as 
Cotier filled in superbly on defense and 
scored 10 points besides. 

Wolf continued to harass McMillian, 
once making a beautiful shot block and 
leaping out of bounds to save the ball. 
Little Bilsky scored 18 points and, at a 
crucial point close to the end of the game, 
stole the ball from McMillian to kill a Co- 
lumbia rally. Penn won 57-52, but it is 
still not out of the w'oods. On the last 
weekend of the race Columbia could 
catch the Quakers by beating Princeton 
and Penn on their home courts. 

It was Roller's turn to be Penn's sub- 
stitute hero Friday night. He came in 
against Harvard in the second half, hit 
six straight shots and helped the Quak- 
ers to a difficult 86-77 win. Their 96-68 
victory over Dartmouth Saturday night 
was their eighth in the league. 

Those eight wins have not been easy, 
and winning will be even tougher in the 
next few years because the Ivy schools 
have, according to one coach, Lou Car- 
nesccca of St. John's, recruited 25 f of 
the best high school players in the coun- 
try for their current freshman classes. 

Harvard, for instance, with only four 
winning seasons in the last 22. has such 
a loaded freshman team that two good 
6' 10" centers have had to sit on the 
bench most of the season because they 
cannot break into the frontcourt com- 
bination of 6' 6“ James Brown, 6' V 
Floyd Lewis and 6' 5" Marshall Sand- 
ers. Dartmouth has its own James 
Brown. He shot 2 1 of 26 from the floor 
and scored 52 points in all to hand the 
Harvard freshmen one of their two loss- 
es. Penn is waiting for 6' 8" Phil Han- 
kinson and several others to move up 
to its varsity, and Princeton will try to 
replace Hummer and Petrie with two 
fine guards, Brian Taylor, one of the lead- 
ing high school scorers in the country a 
year ago, and Ted Manakas. 

If such crops keep showing up at Cam- 
bridge, Hanover, Ithaca and the other 
campuses, there soon will be almost as 
many Ivy Leaguers listed in the Nation- 
al Basketball Association Guide as there 
arc in Standard & Poor's. end 
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A LITTLE MURDER SET TO MUSIC 


Feminine and nicely elegant on the outside, cold steel on the inside, the finalists in the U.S. figure skating 
championships proved again there is more to those fluffy little girls than meets the approving eye by PAT RYAN 


I t is all so terribly refined — a little 
blood sport performed to a Beethoven 
score. Figure skaters get their compet- 
itive urge in the cradle, along with moth- 
er's milk, and behind the sequined fa- 
cade of the game are often sharp and 
cutting rivalries — they don't hone their 
skate blades for 15 or 20 years for noth- 
ing. Last week, amid charges, counter- 
charges and a few verbal slashes, the 
country's best figure skaters met blade 
to blade in the national championship 
in Tulsa. The defending champions, Tim 
Wood and Janet Lynn, got the trophies 
and everyone else got Band-Aids. 

For Wood it was his third straight 
U.S. title, and he is now a heavy fa- 
vorite to defend his world crown suc- 
cessfully next month in Yugoslavia. He 
is a conservative champion, a master 
technician who calls himself a human 
compass and performs with the mechan- 
ical precision of one. Because he has 
done his homework studiously and for 
a very long time (he has been skating 
since he was 3), Wood gets top marks in 
the school figures, that compulsory part 
of the program in which a skater must 
prove he knows his basics. But the by- 
the-book approach that makes him al- 
most faultless in figures sometimes flaws 
his free skating. In the interpretive half 
of last week’s championship, there were 
some who felt Wood might be upset by 
the derring-do of John Misha Petkcvich, 
a Cossack on skates. 

‘‘Misha is an artist," an admirer ex- 
plained. "If he has a good night and a 
good audience he can be fabulous.” 
Petkevich has never found skating school 
figures emotionally fulfilling. He has had 
plenty of opportunity to learn preci- 
sion — his parents used to arrange for 
private half-hour lessons and rented a 
private patch of ice for him when he 
was 2 but at 20 Misha feels he is only 
now getting into the groove. 

A third-year pre-med student at Har- 
vard. Petkevich razzle-dazzled his way 
into skating prominence in the 1968 na- 
tionals with a free-skating performance 
that saw him soaring around Philadel- 
phia's Spectrum like a Frisbee. After 


that he enrolled in Harvard and waxed 
fat and contented in his Cambridge dorm 
until his mother arrived from Great 
Falls, Mont. She was appalled by her 
son's thickening girth and the institu- 
tional food he was eating. Leaving her 
husband home. Mrs. Petkevich moved 
to Cambridge, rented an apartment and 
cooked dietetic meals down to the last 
cookie crumb for her son. He lost weight 
but, unfortunately, lost strength, too, 
and he had a lean 1969 all the way 
around, never really threatening Wood 
in competition. 

Petkevich showed up at this year's na- 
tionals inconsiderably better form. After 
the compulsory figures on Thursday he 
was 35 points behind Wood (which could 
be considered a triumph of sorts since 
he had lagged 51 points behind Wood 
in the figures in 1969). 

Free skating is Petkevich's game and 
for him always a gamble. In an uptight, 
high-button-shoc sport, he is regarded 
as the house rebel. He acquired the rep- 


utation some years ago by showing up 
for a competition in a turtleneck instead 
of the customary bolero jacket. The 
judges were horrified, and one wrote a 
chiding letter to Mrs. Petkevich Tor per- 
mitting such teen-age folly. So it was in 
tune w ith his character for Petkevich to 
choose radical skating music for his free- 
style performance last week, in terms 
of skating's traditions his selection of 
On the Waterfront was as inappropriate 
as picking Alice's Restaurant as mood 
music for a Selective Service banquet. 

Tim Wood, for one, was a bit testy 
about the liberties Petkevich was taking 
in putting together his skating program. 
"I flow faster than anyone on ice," Wood 
said. "My style is sharp, clean and sim- 
ple, and I make my jumps look easy. 
There is never anything wrong, and that 
makes what I do look simple and easy 
to an ignorant audience. That's why I 
believe it is wrong to play to an au- 
dience. You knock yourself out and they 
sit on their hands. John Misha is a com- 



Poised for her performance, Julie Lynn Holmes gets rinkside advice from Coach Carlo Pass/. 
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ptetely different skater. He goes for big. 
high jumps. But if you stop and look be- 
tween those, right before and right after, 
it's a rough performance and scratchy. 
I don't know if it is right for him to 
skate that way. Personally. I want to 
skate for skating's sake and the beauty 
of it. and to show perfection for per- 
fection s sake." 

On Friday night Petkevich appeared 
for the freestyle in a black jump suit 
and white-lace shirt made from brassiere 
material — an outfit specially designed by 
Bergdorf-Goodman, that elegant New 
York store. From the start the crowd 
showed its partiality: during the warmup 
period Wood received the polite patter 
due a champion but Misha got the bursts 
of applause and shouted encouragement. 

Petkevich’s personal mood was a key 
to his performance. "I thought of speed, 
of feeling strong." he said later. "Some- 
times the building is large and you pull 
yourself up. You feel strong and you be- 
come large and the building becomes 
small." He came on to the intense beat 
of drums, the drama of cymbals — and 
suddenly skating was being pushed cen- 
turies forward to the stark, leaping, styl- 
ized dances of I Vest Side Story. The ig- 
norant audience clapped delightedly, as 
much for Petkevich’s creative gall in the 
face of five judges (two of whom dis- 
approved) as for his split mazurka. 

Five minutes later the sport was once 
more its sedate old self with woodwinds 
and a ballet by Tim Wood. The de- 
fending champion is lithe, gliding and 
indisputably classic. "He's a skater's 
skater." said one appreciator of his art. 
"Good technique makes it look simple 
and elegant. Poor technique makes it 
look brash and bold." So the judges 
gave Wood the gold medal. It will be 
added to 15 others that he has won, 
which hang from his mother’s charm 
bracelet. 

It also is about time Mrs. Ethylene 
Nowicki of Rockford. III. invests in a 
bracelet, too. for her 16-year-old daugh- 
ter. Janet Lynn (she dropped the No- 
wicki when she was 6 just in case she 
became a skating star), is being groomed 
as America’s next grand champion. She 
is long-lashed, blonde and fluffy, but in- 
side she is a coiled spring of determi- 
nation — all covered over with cat-that- 
atc-the-canary innocence. 

Since she was 9 Janet has been ap- 
pearing at the nationals, and last year 
at 15 she won the Senior Ladies* title 


by a skate-edge-slim hundredth of a 
point. The girl she nudged out of the lime- 
light. Julie Lynn Holmes, got her re- 
venge at the world championship, fin- 
ishing fourth to Janet's fifth. "Julie has 
been pecking at us ever since." said Slav- 
ka Kohout. Janet's coach. 

Now bring on Julie Lynn Holmes. Her 
coach is Carlo Fassi. the man who tu- 
tored ex-champion Peggy Fleming, and. 
perhaps understandably, a little of Peg- 
gy's graceful style has rubbed off on 
Julie. "Fassi is trying to cover the wa- 
terfront." a critic noted acidly. "Julie 
used to be a dynamic skater. Now she's 
a copy of Peggy Fleming with a bit of 
Janet Lynn on the side." 

Miss Kohout had something to say 
on the subject, too. "Fassi is having 
Julie copy the position of Janet’s hands." 
she charged. "How can she do it it's 
a matter of integrity! We’ve worked six 
months to develop those original hand 
placements. We skate after Julie in the 
championship and now it will look as if 
we have copied her." Fassi retorted that 
it was he who had been robbed. So much 
for skating's petty larccncy. 

As defending champion, Janet was the 
favorite — but only a slight one. In six 
years of skating competition she had only 
managed to win the compulsory figures 
(which count 50°; toward a title) on 
three occasions. She had finished fourth 
in figures in the nationals last year and 
had to come from behind in the free skat- 
ing to win the title. "School figures re- 
quire a maturity of mind," Miss Kohout 
explained. "It takes a depth of concen- 
tration which Janet is only now begin- 
ning to achieve. But her figures are 100' , 
better than last year.” 

The draw put Julie and Janet next to 
each other in the field of 1 1 . which only 
intensified the rivalry. Julie got off to 
an early lead and she continued in front 
until the next to last figure. There Janet 
did a superb tracing and moved ahead 
for the first time. Everything depended 
on the final figure — and the two girls 
were the only skaters left on the ice. 
Julie laid out an adept, if not exactly per- 
fect. figure. Janet followed with what ap- 
peared from the grandstand to be a pat- 
tern of wobbling circles. Thinking all 
w as lost, she burst into tears and was hur- 
ried from the arena. 

Several hours later the judges posted 
the final scores. To the astonishment of 
not a few people. Janet Lynn was named 
the winner. When asked about the de- 



Ftashing the pixielike smile: champion Lynn. 


cision. Miss Kohout said, "They've 
given Janet the go-ahead to be a cham- 
pion. Tomorrow we'll see if she can skate 
like one." 

At the women's freestyle finale the 
crowd was vocal and divided. There were 
high-pitched cheers from every part of 
the stands as the skaters' young par- 
tisans shouted, "Yea, Julie." "Yea. 
Janet." sounding, at times, like Brownie 
Scouts w hooping it up over a close sack 
race. Julie was getting the most fervent 
cheers, but Janet — now' confident and 
undismayed — sped across the ice like a 
dervish in her warmup. 

Julie performed first, moving in a rip- 
ple of red chiffon through a gay and lilt- 
ing routine. But suddenly she fell, and 
down with her went her chance for the 
championship. No one can say, however, 
that Janet Lynn won her title by de- 
fault. She skated swiftly and with ex- 
hilaration. Wind streaked through her 
hair, and with a crescendo of whirls and 
jumps she had the crowd on their feet. 
She left them cheering, waved as she 
left the ice and moved toward the tele- 
vision cameras with the sureness of a 
champion. Chances arc she’ll be spar- 
kling in front of those bright lights for 
years. And through it all they'll play Bee- 
thoven. Janet Lynn will look beautiful 
and her sport terribly refined. end 
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.^^ge in golf arrives almost imperceptibly. One day 
you are standing on the tee of your favorite hole, a par 
3 whose green has always been a four-iron away when 
the ball is hit right. Today you hit it perfectly, never bet- 
ter, and the ball heads straight toward the pin. But to 
your astonishment it falls just short of the apron. When 
you chip up short and miss the putt you have a bogey in- 
stead of a possible birdie or sure par. 

So what are you going to do about it? You can keep 
right on using a four-iron, just as you did when you 
were 40 and 30 and 20. And you can keep right on hit- 
ting perfect shots short of the green. Or you can make 
a concession to age and switch to a three-iron or may- 
be a four-wood. After all, isn't the result more impor- 
tant than the means? 

Keeping your golf game young, maintaining the 


same handicap you had 10 or 20 years ago, is not as 
simple as changing clubs. That’s one aspect of it, 
sure, but not all. There are a number of things a golf- 
er entering his senior years — let’s not put a number 
on them — can do to keep his score from ballooning, 
and no one is more qualified to speak on the subject 
than Gene Sarazen, the first man in history to win 
each of the four major titles in professional golf— the 
Masters, the U.S. Open, the British Open and the 
PGA Championship. Gene Sarazen is now 67, but he 
plays golf four times a week at home on Marco Is- 
land in Florida, and every April he shows up at Augus- 
ta, still wearing knickers, ready to play in the Masters. 
His performances there arc almost always creditable. 
On the follow ing pages Sarazen tells how he does it and 
how you, too, can keep your game from growing old. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BV BLR S ARD FUCHS 
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.Fifty years ago players often stood completely 
square around, facing the target in the ultimate ex- 
aggeration of an open stance. Today's senior should 
keep this form in mind but out of his game. As he 
finds he can't make the proper turn or achieve the dis- 
tance he once did, he tends to force himself into an 
open stance. To combat these symptoms of advancing 
age, he moves his left foot back from the line (below 
left), shifting his body so that it almost faces the hole. 
This is a mistake. It may be all right when playing the 
short shots, but it restricts movement on the longer 
ones. Instead, a closed stance is essential for a se- 
nior. He must have the right foot and the right shoul- 
der back so that he is set for a good backswing (below 
right). Many a senior has the tendency to lunge into 
the shot, to get ahead of the ball in order to make up 


Sarazen continued 



for his loss of strength. He uses his body more than 
his hands and arms, and the obvious result is, of 
course, the sway. The left heel is usually responsible 
for this. A senior often lifts the left heel off the ground 
to get the hands high on the backswing. But he is ig- 
noring the fact that the older player needs support on 
the important left side. He has to build firmness up 
front so that when his hands come into the ball he has 
something solid to hit against. Lifting the heel not 
only leads to a sway but to overswinging, closing the 


face and moving the head. My advice is to stay lower 
with the heel, keep as much of the left foot as pos- 
sible (certainly the inside front edge) in contact with 
the ground and shift your weight, don’t sway with it 
back onto the right foot. 

Another remedy for lunging during the downswing 
is to play the ball farther off the left heel (below). 
The senior should get the ball way up there, and place 
himself in back of it. This will keep what strength he 
does have left behind the swing, not in front of it. 
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Al good putting stroke is 
simply one that keeps the 
club face square to the hole 
throughout the stroke. The 
most important reminder 
for the senior is to keep 
this stroke short. With a 
short backswmg and fol- 
low-through a senior has 
less chance of losing his 
squareness. To firm up my backswing and check it at 
the same time, I developed something called the after- 
50 finger (above). This combats jittery nerves and keeps 
the putter from wiggling on the backswing. All it in- 
volves is placing the thumb on the side of the shaft and 
the index finger — the after-50 finger— parallel down the 
club. With this alignment, the senior is forced to stop 
his backswing at the proper point. He can only go so 
far back before the finger starts bending unnaturally, 
In the same manner, keeping the left elbow pointed 
straight out at the hole helps to keep a senior steady 


on the greens (below left). 
With the right elbow close 
to the body and the left el- 
bow out. a senior's hands 
are forced to remain 
square so the putter won't 
turn over. The left elbow 
builds up an imaginary wall, 
and when the right hand 
comes into the stroke there 
is very little chance of swinging over the ball. 

A general fault among all seniors is laziness and a 
tendency to relax too much on the greens while trying 
to shake off the jitters. In relaxing he wants to bend 
over as little as possible; thus he's always picking the 
putter up off the green. A senior must keep his club 
down all the way through the putt so he doesn't cut the 
ball or give it overspin (below right). Just figure you've 
got a nail on the side of the ball and your putter is a ham- 
mer. With the after-50 finger, the stiff left elbow and 
this carpenter's rule, seniors can chase those yips away, 
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T T hen a man gets to the senior age bracket some- 
times his first reaction is to cut down on his swing. This 
isn't necessarily the best method of maintaining your 
score. On the tee. for instance, instead of shortening 
the backswing I've always recommended saving your 
normal swing and your length by adding an inch to the 
driver (right). As I got older, I started using an inch long- 
er driver and found I gained five to 10 yards off the tee. 
It enabled me to stand straight up (above right) rather 
than go through the sometimes painful process of all 
that bending (above left), and it forced my hands and 
arms out farther and straighter after I hit the ball. The 
added weight and length carried me out. Also, the long- 
er club gave me more leverage. With the shorter club, I 
was stopping almost at a three-quarter swing. As a se- 
nior gets older, his backswing shortens up automati- 
cally. He has put on weight, and his hands tend to stop 
instead of following through. The longer driver gets a se- 
nior back and forward a little farther. When you use the 
longer club you have to stand farther away from the 
ball, and your arc becomes much larger. Remember, of 
course, that only the driver should be lengthened, not 
any of the other clubs. Out on the fairway, a longer club 
would cause a player to hit behind the ball most of the 
time. No senior wants more divots than he already has. 
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BURY YOUR PRIDE 


Or all the advice I can give to a senior the most im- 
portant is to not ask himself how many strokes he's going 
to make on a given day but how many he's going to save. 
In the picture at the left I am demonstrating this by ap- 
plying the most important thesis of senior golf I know; 
burying pride. 

It may look only like I'm sw inging a couple of clubs at 
four or five balls, but what I'm really doing is forgetting 
my pride in order to save a stroke. Practically without ex- 
ception a senior should never gamble, because it is so 
much harder for him to get a stroke back later if he loses 
the gamble. The hardest thing for some of us to accept is 
that we are past the point where we can do this. When I 
became 50 I began to notice I was losing distance, that 
my legs often got heavy on the back nine and that I 
couldn't hit shots with the same authority as before. 
Pride can hurt you at any age on the golf course, but it af- 
fects seniors most. For instance, one of the more common 
faults of all seniors is underclubbing. They’re almost nev- 
er past where they thought they should be. When was the 
last time you saw a senior golfer go over the green on his 
approach, be it a long iron or a short one? I've noticed 
that in the past 10 years my shots rarely go past the hole; 
I’m always on the short side. Too many seniors think they 
still can hit the ball as far as they used to. They must get 
smarter, even if it means admitting which club they used 
on certain holes, indeed even if it means haling to use it. 

A senior golfer must learn to perfect his three- and four- 
wood. In most eases he is not a good iron player any- 
more. because he doesn't have the hand action of his 
younger days. I say, leave the two-iron and the three-iron 
in the clubhouse and concentrate on playing those kinds 
of shots with woods. The longest iron that still feels com- 
fortable to me is the four, and some days I come to holes 
where the club comes in mighty handy — in spots where I 
used to play a nine. 

I remember also when the four-iron comforted me in 
a somewhat difierent manner. In the Masters a few 
years ago — sometimes it's hard to remember the exact 
year — some of the press came to interview me after a 
good round. The press always asks a golfer what club 
he used on a certain hole, and this time they asked me 
about a long hole I had played particularly well. "What 
did you use there for your second?" they asked. "A 


four." I answered, and that was fine. The interview went 
on. What they didn't know was that I had used a four- 
wood. not a four-iron, as they probably thought. Some- 
times I can adapt this same camouflage to a three-iron 
or three-wood. It’s all pride; I'm still reluctant to admit 
I can't get the results I once did from these long irons. 
One of the really shifty examples of pride is the senior 
who orders special irons deliberately stamped wrong so 
as to hide the fact that he doesn't get his old distance. 
These irons will have a fake loft so that when he takes 
his five-iron out he will be hitting, in truth, a four. This 
is pathetic, but sometimes— as every senior knows — it 
does become that difficult to count the years. 

The pride that hurts the most reveals itself right on 
the golf course, as it did to me in the 1963 Masters 
when I came to the last two holes with a chance for a 
71 if I parred in. Instead of using a four-wood for my 
second on 17, I felt a little pride conic bursting in and 
tried to go the distance with a three-iron. The shot 
wound up disappearing in a bunker guarding the Hag- 
stick. If I had forgotten about pride I would have used 
the wood and reached the green. But, no. The proud old 
Squire went for it and blew it. There are excuses for 
sonic physical ailments that strike down senior golfers, 
but there is no excuse for surrendering to pride. 

In the picture I am, of course, using a wood in a situ- 
ation where in the old days I would have crushed the ball 
with an iron. Notice the different arcs and the distances I 
will get. And with much less strain and effort, too. At 
least I am being honest with myself. Here, also. I am 
being honest with the golf course and with Father Time. 
That* doesn't mean I like it. But all I know is that in 1961, 
swallowing my pride and using niy head. 1 played 36 
holes in one day at the British Open and shot 142 and 
that in 1966 I won the one-day 36-hole Northeastern New 
York Section championship at the Columbia Golf and 
Country Club in Hudson with a 141. And my legs didn't 
tire, cither. Well, not much. Even if a senior rides in a 
golf cart — and I disapprove of them— he should keep his 
legs in shape by taking long walks and doing exercises. If 
his legs feel tired as he stands over a putt on the 18th green, 
he's not going to sink it. I'm never going to let that happen, 
and I know you won’t either. Believe me. they can't take 
this game away from us oldtiniers and vice versa. end 
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T he view from the large picture win- 
dow over the kitchen sink in Dr. 
Jim McMillcn's big white house near 
Mansfield. Pa. is merely ordinary. By 
country standards, the backyard is nei- 
ther unusually large nor abundantly gar- 
dened. The driveway that loops behind 
the house shows the scars and buckling 
of too many deep-frost winters, and the 
worn wooden basketball backboard is 
supported by spindly iron posts burnt 
with rust. Still, although she never cared 
much for basketball, Margaret McM fi- 
le n likes the view. For 15 years she 
stood inside her window cooking din- 
ners and being vaguely amused as her 
five children chased around the lawn, 
climbed trees and shot baskets. It was 
only in the '60s when a scries of in- 
tense. sometimes overly affable men 
began to join her in the kitchen that Mar- 
garet McMillen realized that something 
more than the usual children's horseplay 
was going on out there. 

The men were college basketball re- 
cruiters, and they came to Mansfield be- 
cause they thought the McMillens' old- 
est son Jay had learned to dribble and 
pass and shoot basketballs so well in 
the old backyard that he was among 
the best high school prospects in the 
country in 1963. They huddled with Jay 
and his dentist father around the cir- 
cular kitchen tabic, listened to Marga- 
ret's proud stories of her children's cul- 
tural achievements and. asMargaret now 
recalls, every once in a while found their 
attentions wandering to the outside 
where the McMillens' youngest boy Tom 
(.vet* cover) was playing. A 6-footer, he 
moved around the basket with almost 
the skill and polish of Jay. He was in 
the sixth grade. 

In the six years since. Jay has grad- 
uated from Maryland, where he was 
good enough to be drafted by the Los 


Angeles Lakers at about the time he 
w as beginning to lose one-on-one games 
to his brother. Tom. a senior at Mans- 
field High, has grown to 6' 1 1”, with all 
the grace of a forward and the brains to 
become the doctor he wants to be, and 
coaches and colleges the country over 
have almost run amok trying to regis- 
ter him. And that is not a very good thing 
to do around a McMillen. Pressure 
any of them just once, talk loo much bas- 
ketball to Margaret, too little academics 
to Jim, too much of the usual line to Tom, 
and goodby prospect, and please close 
the door when you leave. The McMillens 
arc friendly people, but they have ideals, 
too, and they want to keep them, even 
if one in their midst is among the most 
sought-after high-schoolers ever. 

Princeton was one of the earlier 
schools to understand the right ap- 
proach. It had an administration offi- 
cial who had served formerly as dean 
of the Harvard Medical School escort 
Tom around the campus. West Virginia 
attempted to overwhelm Tom by intro- 
ducing him to then- President Lyndon 
Johnson, while Virginia chose seduction, 
taking Tom and his coach. Rich Miller, 
to meet a Playmate of the Month. Only 
Miller was impressed. 

But the occasional campus visit is only 
a small part of college recruiting. The 
process still relies heavily on letter-writ- 
ing, telephoning and telegramming and 
treks to the boy's home. It is here that 
the recruiters have run head on into the 
McMillen parents. 

"The recruiting has never really 
stopped,” says Margaret. "We became 
good friends with some of the coaches 
when they were visiting Jay, and they 
have continued to come back." In the 
second half of Tom's sophomore sea- 
son, when he was already edging up to 
Will Chamberlain, Tom Gola and Mau- 


IF YOU WANT TOM, 
EASY DOES IT 


rice Stokes on the way to becoming the 
state's highest schoolboy scorer, the old 
friends were joined by many new faces. 

Coach Miller, who worried that the 
attention would distract Tom from his 
high school games, and the McMillens, 
who feared the visitors would pull him 
away from all his other interests, agreed 
that no one should be permitted to talk 
to Tom during the basketball season. 
Visits were carefully limited during the 
rest of the year. A few coaches have 
tried, unsuccessfully, to circumvent the 
rules by telling the McMillens that they 
just happened to be driving through. 

"This is an awfully hard place to be 
passing through,” says Margaret of 
Mansfield, a town of 3,100 that is iso- 
lated in north-central Pennsylvania 
astride a pair of two-lane highways that 
oass through places like Trout Run, But- 



To his mother Tom McMillen is a little boy, to college coaches he is 
very big, but everybody pursuing the most sought-after schoolboy 
since Alcindor agrees: approach him gingerly by PETER CARRY 


ton Wood and Blossburg. "But some 
people think we're silly enough to be- 
lieve them." 

With his parched appearance and 
dry wit. silliness does not suit Jim Mc- 
Millcn. A former player and his sons' 
first coach, the dentist knew about re- 
cruiting long before cither Jay or Tom 
became involved in it. "I had heard 
which schools had a reputation for dis- 
honesty, the ones they say are in the 
underground." he said, sitting in his 
favorite chair in front of the TV where 
he watches hours of sports events each 
weekend. "I knew the ones the NCAA 
suspended, too. We told Tom not to 
consider any of them." That scratched 
off a considerable number of the more 
than 225 schools that had approached 
him. Perhaps because Jim looks as hon- 
est as American Gothic, the McMillens 


have received only one shady ofTer for 
their son — an illegal junket to this 
year's Super Bowl in New Orleans. 
The trip was turned down and the col- 
lege eliminated from consideration. 

"I’m pleased I've had two tall sons," 
says Jim McMillen, who has traveled 
all over Pennsylvania to cheer his boys 
in high school. "It's put more zest in 
our lives. Life is much less humdrum. I 
guess the rest of the family has taken it 
in good stride, but sometimes I feel I 
might have neglected my other children's 
interests more than I should have. I al- 
ways tried to change the subject from 
basketball at the dinner table, but it was 
easier to talk about it and we usually 
did." 

The other three McMillen children, 
John Paul, now working in a bank, Shei- 
la, a sophomore at Penn, and Liz, a tall 8- 


year-old who may be the only girl her 
age who can execute a perfect reverse 
pivot, have not been left to their own re- 
sources. "This is my part of the house," 
says Margaret, waving her hand at the 
walls lined with books in her library 
and out toward the living room with its 
piano, organ and stack of instrument 
cases lying on the floor. “Up until a 
few years ago I didn't even know who 
Bob C'ousy was." 

Margaret rarely secs a game and, al- 
though she can cite a few names and sta- 
tistics, she does not know the difference 
between a hook shot and a layup. “I'm 
satisfied with what Jay got out of bas- 
ketball. He went to Maryland on an ath- 
letic scholarship and he had the oppor- 
tunity to live in Italy and visit all the 
museums when he played for Padua’s 
pro team," she says. 
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KID SISTER LIZ AND TOM RELAX IN "MOTHER'S PART OF HOUSE,' THE LIBRARY 


Recruiting and the hours Tom has 
spent replying to coaches' letters and an- 
swering their telephone calls prick Mar- 
garet's maternal instincts. Aside from 
Heidi, a 250-pound Saint Bernard who 
was trained by a state trooper, she is 
her son’s most ardent protector. "I'm 
the drill sergeant around here." she says. 
•‘I guess I've gotten the reputation of 
an old ogre with a lot of the coaches, 
but some days I have to take the re- 
ceiver off the hook to get my house- 
work done and some evenings I wonder 
when Tom does his homework. They're 
not giving him enough free time." 

Understandably, there arc many re- 
cruiters who harbor no fondness for 
Margaret McMillcn. She is severely blunt 
when she does not approve of their ap- 
proaches and she was the driving force 
in persuading Tom to cut down his sched- 
ule of campus visits this fall. 

"A boy can be spoiled by recruiting, 
his grades can be hurt by it and he can 
be drawn away from his other inter- 
ests." says Margaret. "I want to raise a 
well-rounded young man, not an ath- 
letic bum." 

Recruiters often simultaneously com- 
pareTom to Lew Alcindor and Bill Brad- 
ley. Still growing, they believe, he may 
help the school he chooses to the same 
dominance of college basketball that 
UCLA enjoyed during Alcindor's varsity 
years. And, like Bradley, McMillcn is a 
thoughtful student of the game and oth- 
er things as well. He stands at the top 
of his class academically and is the pres- 
ident of the student council, the first 
trombonist in the school band, a pri/e- 
winning orator and perhaps the world's 
tallest altar boy. 

J n backyard games with Jay and in oth- 
ers at summer basketball camps where 
the competition is much tougher than it 
is at home in the Tioga County League, 
McMillen has proved himself agile 
enough to play away from the basket. 
He has the ball-handling skill and quick 
moves required to drive in to score and 
the deft touch needed to shoot long jump 
shots. His talents — including his left- 
handedness — are those of a larger, still 
unrefined Rick Barry. 

McMillen wants to play forward in 
college, and most coaches agree it may 
be his best position, even though taking 
a 7-footer from underneath the basket 
is almost unheard of even in the pros. 
His only weaknesses— slight deficiencies 
in jumping ability and overall strength — 


could persuade a college coach to switch 
him from center, although the decision 
will not be an easy one. simply because 
McMillen has played so well at the po- 
sition in high school. At a Christmas 
tournament in Johnstown. Pa. this sea- 
son Mansfield played New York City’s 
Power Memorial for the championship. 
Power. Alcindor's old school, is regarded 
by many as the best high school team 
in the country this year, and its center. 
Len Elmore, a 6' 9", 230-pound leaping 
muscleman, is widely considered the No. 
2 tall prospect behind McMillen. With 
potential college stars at three positions. 
Power defeated Mansfield by 16 points, 
but McMillen won his individual bat- 
tle. Twenty pounds lighter than Elmore 
but much quicker, he used a few of his 
forward's tricks to draw his opponent 
into foul trouble and then outscored him 
40 5. Using head fakes, rocking foot 
fakes and speed. McMillen moved past 
his defender for easy layups, hooks and 
scoop shots. It was no surprise that he 
won the outstanding player award. Un- 
expected was his 20 7 rebounding edge 
over the stronger, springier Elmore. 

With every possibility open to him, 
McMillen is not about to pack off to 
any school without considering all the 
angles— including politics. 

“I want to go to a school that's con- 
cerned w ith the students' problems," he 
says. "But I wouldn't want to go to a 
place like Columbia where they have 
had open violence. I feel an atmosphere 


like that would detract from my expe- 
rience as a student and a player. 

"Still, I think a school should be in- 
terested in getting things done. I read 
National Review and I think there are 
some good ideas in there, but I wouldn't 
want to be called a conservative. I don’t 
want people to think I'm against prog- 
ress. I can't see having my name as- 
sociated with a place like Alabama, 
where they really haven't faced up to 
problems, or a school like Georgia in a 
state where Governor Maddox actually 
seems to be against progress. 

"I hear a lot of older people saying 
that students shouldn’t dissent. They tell 
me things like: We never did: we re- 
spected our faculty.' Well, today we have 
fo evaluate our own situation. Times 
are changing and we shouldn't simply 
imitate older persons on student unrest 
and things like that." 

Even though he already realizes that 
pro basketball may prevent him from 
ever earning his M.D.- a conflict that 
deeply worries his cheerleading father, 
who is a medical man first and a bas- 
ketball nut second— McMillcn has de- 
cidcd against more schools for their weak 
pre-med curricula than because of their 
suffering basketball programs. Of the 
dozen or so colleges still under consid- 
eration, almost all have medical schools 
nearly as renowned as their basketball 
teams, and most of the coaches spend 
as much time talking up new chemistry 
labs as they do their latest league cham- 
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pionship. The Ivy League is still in con- 
tention though his parents would prefer 
that heattend school on an athletic schol- 
arship. Tom will most likely play in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference at North Car- 
olina. Duke or Maryland. 

McMillen carries his careful thought 
and articulation over into his school- 
work. He has one of the three highest ac- 
ademic averages in the history of Mans- 
field High — he received a B for one mark- 
ing period in seventh-grade English but 
nothing lower than an A since — and will 
certainly become the fourth member of 
his family named most likely to succeed 
by his classmates at graduation. 

The adults in Mansfield apparently 
think he already has. Last year the Meth- 
odist church invited him to a service to 
speak on his Catholic faith, and the 
March of Dimes named him the teen- 
age county co-chairman. The local ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Govern- 
ment's Appalachia program asked Mc- 
Millen to talk on nutrition, although 
his diet would hardly qualify him as an 
expert. 

"Sometimes the adults take me too 
seriously," says McMillen. "My name 
is in the paper all the time and it makes 
me wonder what the other kids' parents 
think when their sons and daughters 
aren't getting any publicity. If I were 
them. I don't think I'd care for it." 

For their part, his contemporaries are 
not worried in (he least. Crowded around 
one end of a long table in the Mans- 
field High cafeteria, three of McMillen's 
best friends. Frank Rich, Ron West and 
Tom Cole, the little guard who is the 
second-best player on the basketball 
team, talked about McMillen. 

"He's a big goof. He's so intelligent 
and so great at basketball, but lie's sim- 
ple about life. I've never met anyone so 
gullible.” said 5' 8" Rich. “Besides, when 
you play basketball with him. you al- 
ways end up getting hit on the top of 
the head by his elbows." 

"He's got one big fault. He never goes 
out with girls," said West. 

"He's so straight I don't think he'd 
kiss a girl." added Cole. 

"I don't think it would even cross 
his mind," Rich concluded. 

McMillen. who is not a bit shy about 
his height— "A guy's got to be proud 
he's tall” — nervously stares at his shoe- 
tops at the mention of girls. He says 
girls will always be around, but the op- 
portunity to be a star player and stu- 


dent will not. To which his mother says, 
"Tom is just a little boy.” 

McMillen's bedroom is crammed w ith 
files full of clippings, pamphlets and note 
cards on school subjects, exercising, play- 
ing techniques and healthy eating. He 
writes out daily schedules on how much 
to study, practice, sleep and eat. For- 
tunately. his meticulousness is occasion- 
ally knocked askew by his boyishness. 

On a Friday night before the basket- 
ball season began. McMillen spent half 
an hour discussing his eating habits, re- 
peatedly referring to wheat-germ oil. diet 
supplements and high-energy foods. The 
next day. after missing his breakfast be- 
cause he was on the phone with coach- 
es, he marched two miles in a parade 
and played at a football halftime with 
the school band. Returning home in the 
midafternoon, he gulped down a huge 
wedge of coconut-iced layer cake and 
half a Boston cream pie. from which he 
had carefully shaved off the chocolate 
frosting. Washing it all down with sev- 
eral glasses of milk. he said. "I don't real- 
ly like cake." He then bolted out the 
back door for six games of three-on- 
two in the driveway. That evening he 
drove with his parents 25 miles for din- 
ner at a Continental restaurant. Barely 
glancing at the menu, Tom ordered and 
ate half a dozen snails, a bowl of kan- 
garoo-tail soup, a Chateaubriand for 
two. several French pastries and. be- 
tween tastes of his parents' dishes, var- 
ious rolls and vegetables. 

The meal was an obvious release for 
McMillen. who had grown bone weary 
of the recruiters. He feared they were be- 
ginning to take the edge off his bas- 
ketball game and his chances to grad- 
uate at the head of his class. By Sunday 
afternoon, thoroughly fatigued, he 
slumped into a chair when he should 
have been finishing an Lnglish paper on 
chivalry in Malory. "Oh boy. I'm get- 
ting tired." he said. "I'm looking for- 
ward to the shelter of the season. When 
you meet new people, it gets to be a 
real drag. It's the same spiel every time. 
They aren't interested in you as a per- 
sonality, only as a basketball player." 

McMillen's experience is similar to the 
one the Knicks' Bill Bradley was sub- 
jected to as a high-schooler some years 
earlier and which he described recently. 

"I didn't sleep at all for a week while 
I tried to make up my mind." said Brad- 
ley of his last-minute switch from Duke 
to Princeton. "Even my father couldn't 


convince me to go ahead and do what I 
wanted. It wasn't until a couple of years 
later that someone explained to me that 
the letter of intent wasn't a question of 
morals. It is just a tool used by coaches 
to tamper with the minds of teen-age 
boys. It is simply part of a system that 
is much larger and very distasteful." 

The coaches will have another month 
of open season on Tom McMillen be- 
tween the end of Mansfield's schedule 
and mid-April, when McMillen expects 
to end the whole business with his sig- 
nature on somebody’s letter of intent. 
"I'm not looking forward to that 
month," he says. "I wish it were over." 

If McMillen has been sleeping less 
this year, his grades have not shown it 
and neither has his scoring. He has 
averaged 46.2 points a game and shot 
11 ' , from the floor. More likely, it is 
the coaches with fresh memories of Al- 
cindor's three-year domination of col- 
lege championships who are not resting 
well. Only one of them can have Mc- 
Millen. The others should lose a lot of 
sleep two years from now figuring out 
ways to stop a 7-foot sophomore with 
moves so sophisticated that he can 
train on snails. end 
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What can the private citizen do to fight pollution? Well, he can complain, harass-ultimately sue— to get 
existing laws enforced by bureaucrats, and if he’s lucky it will take only six years by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


A . Croton-on-Hudson, 30 miles north 
of Manhattan, the Penn Central rail- 
road maintains what is known as the 
Harmon Diesel and Electric Shops. 
Many of the engines running from New 
York west to Chicago are serviced 
here. All the oil and gunk that comes 
from the engines feeds into a three- 
foot diameter pipe that empties into the 
Hudson near the mouth of the tribu- 
tary Croton River. Tucked away behind 
a bridge on Central property, the pipe 
is a sight few persons ever get to sec, 
but those who have remember it vivid- 
ly. The pipe bears the date 1929, and it 
has vomited countless thousands of gal- 
lons of oil into the Hudson over the 
years. The discharge has been so heavy 
and constant that ducks and other wa- 
terfowl have drowned, the bottom mud 
stinks, invertebrate life is absent and 
fishes and crabs that may wander into 
the area arc deemed inedible. 


I like to fish in the river, and when I 
found out about the pipe in 1964 I be- 
gan complaining about it to county and 
state agencies. New York State law has 
for years prohibited any “deleterious or 
poisonous substance . . to run into any 
waters . . . private or public, in quanti- 
ties injurious to fish life inhabiting those 
waters or injurious to the propagation of 
fish therein," but no state agency took 
any action even though this foul dis- 
charge was known to them. The Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission, which was 
set up in 1936 to police the waters of 
the Greater New York harbor area, in- 
cluding the Hudson up to the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, also did nothing. The 
year 1965 came. New York State au- 
thorities were all excited about a SI bil- 
lion "pure water" bond issue in which 
the Hudson was designated the prime 
target, but the oil discharges from the 
Central pipe continued to gush forth. 


One day in September 1965 I was out 
in nty boat on the Hudson with Dr. 
James Alexander of the biology depart- 
ment of Fordhani University, and we 
saw oil from the pipe covering the sur- 
face of the river for several square miles. 
Ironically, this mess occurred at the very 
time that legions of state and federal of- 
ficials and politicians were assembled in 
the Waldorf-Astoria to discuss pollution 
of the Hudson at a conference called by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

In 1966, a new organization, the Hud- 
son River Fishermen's Association, de- 
cided to go after polluters of the river. 
Research disclosed that the harbor su- 
pervision branch of the Corps of En- 
gineers was charged w ith enforcing two 
laws that had teeth, if not fangs. The 
first of these, the New York Harbor 
Act passed by Congress in 1888, pro- 
vides that "the placing, discharging, or 
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this ugly pipe poured thousands of gal- 
lons of gunk into the Hudson while the 
law enforcers were dodging antipollulionists. 

depositing, by any process or in any man- 
ner. of refuse, dirt, ashes, cinders, mud, 
sand, dredgings, sludge, acid, or any oth- 
er matter of any kind," other than that 
flowing from streets or sewers into New 
York harbor, adjacent or tributary wa- 
ters (such as the Hudson) or Long Is- 
land Sound, is a misdemeanor calling 
for a line on each violation of from S250 
to $2,500 and /or anywhere from 30 days 
to one year in prison. A somewhat sim- 
ilar law passed by Congress in 1899, 
the Federal Refuse Act. applies to all 
navigable waters of the U.S., and more- 
over both of these laws provide that one- 
half of the line collected is "to be paid 
to the person or persons giving infor- 
mation which shall lead to conviction 
of this misdemeanor." 

A director of the Hudson River Fish- 
ermen's Association, Arthur Glowka, an 
Eastern Airlines captain and outdoors 
writer, thought the pollution problems 
of the river could be licked if the gen- 
eral public were made aware of the re- 
wards ordered by law, and so he de- 
signed a Bag-A-Polluter prepaid post- 
card. The HRFA has since distributed 
more than 20,000 of these cards, noting 
the 1888 law, to the public up and down 
the Hudson Valley, and all a person spot- 
ting a polluter need do is fill out a sim- 
ple entry form (who, what, where and 
when), sign it and drop the card in the 
mail to the HRFA, PO Box 725, Os- 
sining, N.Y. 10562. When a card is re- 
ceived, a report of the pollution is phoned 
to the Corps of Engineers (area code 
201, HE 3-61 10 and 6111), and the card 
goes into an HRFA file for follow-up. 

From the start, the HRFA zeroed in 
on the Central oil pipe, reasoning that 
if the association could nail the rail- 
road. a gross polluter, and collect the 
reward, other polluters could more eas- 
ily be brought to heel. Complaints about 
the pipe started, and corps investigators 
arrived to check on them. But nothing 
happened. The railroad was not fined, 
nobody went to prison and the oil con- 
tinued to gush forth. 

In June 1967 1 visited the corps re- 
gional headquarters in Manhattan and 
when I asked what happened to report- 
ed violators, an official allowed that the 


corps permitted “three or four viola- 
tions, maybe five" to pile up before send- 
ing citations on to the U.S. Attorney 
for prosecution. By then I knew' from 
hard experience that violations would 
only pile up if a few persistent citizens 
kept bulldogging a polluter. When I 
asked why constant polluters, such as 
the Central, were not promptly charged, 
tried, fined and sentenced, the corps bu- 
reaucrat replied, "We’re dealing with 
top officials in industry, and you just 
don't go around treating these people 
like that.” 

I left thoroughly angry, but Art Glow- 
ka. attracted by a challenge, began vis- 
iting corps headquarters. Among other 
things, he was curious to find out about 
any polluters the corps had brought to 
book, but he was informed that all the 
data on polluters was stored on tape. 
When he suggested that retrieval of the 
data would answer his questions quick- 
ly— after all, that’s why the Government 
uses computers — there was much hem- 
ming and hawing but no retrieval of 
data. On another occasion, after Glow- 
ka was told he could not get certain in- 
formation from the corps, he showed 
up with a copy of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act passed by Congress. On 
another occasion, he had to write to 
the White House to get permission to 
inspect some documents. 

Still oil continued to pour out of the 
pipe. The New York Daily News did a 
feature story on river pollution and ran 
a picture of the pipe. Nothing happened. 
The News reporter, Jesse Brodcy, sub- 
mitted a letter to the U.S. Attorney's of- 
fice in Manhattan and sent along pic- 
tures as well. There was silence. For the 
hell of it. one day 1 called the U.S. At- 
torney's office and finally got on to an 
Assistant U.S. Attorney who was sup- 
posed to know something about the Cen- 
tral pipe. He was extremely nasty and 
said that he might very well subpoena 
me to appear before a federal grand jury. 

I was overjoyed, quickly gave him my 
address and phone number and said I 
had numerous friends who would be de- 
lighted to appear. I never heard from 
him again. 

I called the Interior Department in 
Washington to complain about the oil, 
and I was told, "Fella, you just get in 
touch with the regional office of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Admin- 


istration and you'll see action!" The 
fact that the FWPCA office in charge 
of the Hudson was in Metuchen, N.J. 
gave me qualms — Laramie, Wyo. might 
be just as convenient a locale— but I 
called anyway. The official who answered 
the phone allowed that he sure was in- 
terested in knowing about polluters of 
the river. He said this in such a man- 
ner as to prompt my asking whether 
he would take action to end the vio- 
lations. No, he said, he didn't think 
the FWPCA had any authority to do 
so, but when the Secretary of the In- 
terior called a pollution conference on 
the Hudson River, like the one two 
years before at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
he. the official in Metuchen, certainly 
would like to be able to go to the files 
and pull out a list of violators. 

As a result of this conversation, Rich- 
ard Garrett, president of the HRFA. 
wrote to Representative Richard Ot- 
tinger. the local Congressman and de- 
fender of the Hudson against defilement, 
saying that the FWPCA was worthless 
and should have its appropriations cut 
to nothing. 

A year later another official of the Me- 
tuchen, N.J. office of the FWPCA ar- 
rived in Ossining to complain to Gar- 
rett about the letter to Ottinger. Gar- 
rett, a cemetery superintendent, and a 
friend, Augie Berg, took the official down 
to look at the Central pipe. On arrival, 
they could smell oil 100 yards away. 
"Is that oil?” the official asked. To w hich 
Berg, a Sing Sing guard, replied, "It 
ain't perfume, buddy." They all looked 
at the oil coming from the pipe, and 
the olficial threw his arms into the air 
and yelled, “You win! You win!" Gar- 
rett asked, "What do you mean we win? 
The oil’s coming out." The official 
looked at Garrett and Berg and asked. 
‘'Who are you people?" Garrett an- 
swered, "We're just people." 

The official promised to have inspec- 
tors up within a week to take action, 
and he asked Garrett to phone him im- 
mediately about any other polluters. The 
inspectors never came, and even though 
Garrett called over a period of months, 
the official was never available. His sec- 
retary variously reported that he was 
"in conference" or "traveling." Garrett 
left his number each time, but the of- 
ficial never called back. 

Of course, oil still flowed out of the 
continued 
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Central pipe. In June 1968, Represen- 
tative Ottinger, who had been getting 
the runaround front the corps in Wash- 
ington about the oil. joined with Gar- 
rett and the HRFA, Dr. Janies Alex- 
ander, Dominick Pironc and myself in 
filing a civil suit in federal court against 
the Penn Central, the Secretary of the 
Army and the director of the Corps of 
Engineers for the railroad's abuse of the 
river. The suit was prepared by Attor- 
ney David Sive. a well-known conser- 
vationist. and Ottinger, who remarked 
that it was a sad day when a Congress- 
man had to sue the Government to get 
the law enforced. 

The filing of suit had no cttcct on the 
oil flow. In the fall of 1968. Dr. Dan Salz- 
berg of Croton and I visited the trib- 
utary Croton River, an unpolluted 
stream, to fish. The Croton was coated 
with oil for more than a mile; tidal ac- 
tion had swept it in from the Central 
pipe. I complained to the corps, and in 
the spring of 1969 I complained again 
and again. I personally saw a two-mile- 
long slick coming from the pipe. Corps 
investigators came and went. 

The HRFA decided to get its suit in 
court moving, and an appeal for funds 
went out. Offerings came from as far 
away as Minnesota. Motor Boutin mag- 
azine had carried an account of the case, 
and the Garcia Corporation gave S 1 ,000. 
Newspapers had run stories, and in May 
1969 we invited television. NBC News 
came up not once but twice to shoot 
the pipe, and the second time we even 
had a corps official on hand at the site 
for the cameraman. The newscast show- 
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ing this apparently had great impact, be- 
cause we began hearing that the U.S. 
Attorney's office was about to intervene. 
The corps official on hand for the cam- 
eraman told me that all the citations 
that the corps had lodged against the rail- 
road, which then numbered more than 
a dozen, were the results of complaints 
by the HRFA. 

In June, stale and federal officials 
charged with stopping pollution of the 
Hudson held another elaborate two-day 
conference on the river called by none 
other than the Secretary of the Interior. 
For the most part, it was a congress of 
windbags, and one of the few notes of 
sanity was struck by Gordon Cameron, 
the Croton village administrator who 
said that although the village board had 
been complaining about the Central pipe 
to every county, state and federal agen- 
cy since the first conference in 1965. noth- 
ing had been done to stop the mess, 
and the village was "left with a feeling 
of hopelessness." 

In 1969 the Corps of Engineers start- 
ed sending the U.S. Attorney citations 
against the Penn Central. In August, a 
federal grand jury considered 15 cita- 
tions and indicted the railroad for six 
violations. Anyone who had been fight- 
ing the pipe could not help but wonder 
why the grand jury had come up with 
only six instead of 15 violations in these 
otherwise inflationary days. But no mind, 
six were belter than none, and at a S2.500 
maximum fine per violation, the HRFA 
stood to collect S7.500 as a reward for 
reporting them. The railroad pleaded not 
guilty but in October changed its plea 
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to guilty on the last four violations which 
ran from April to June 1969. On Nov. 
14 the Penn Central was fined a total of 
S4.000 in federal court. Well, a $2,000 
reward was at least something for the 
HRFA, which was going to use the mon- 
ey to fight some other polluters, but no 
money was forthcoming. Art Glowka 
began to investigate, because, if neces- 
sary, the HRFA plans to take legal ac- 
tion to get that money as a precedent. 
To be brief, Glowka has met with re- 
buffs from the officials who should see 
that the money is paid to the HRFA in 
the Penn Central case. The Assistant U.S. 
Attorney who prosecuted the case (a dif- 
ferent man from the one I talked with), 
taunted Glowka. "What’s the matter?" 
he asked. "Are you annoyed because 
you're not getting the money?” He re- 
fused comment on any questions and 
referred Glowka to the corps. The corps, 
in turn, has referred Glowka back to 
the Assistant U.S. Attorney or played 
dumb. The corps' attitude seems to be 
that the HRFA had nothing whatever 
to do with the Penn Central oil-pipe 
case. The only file Glowka even glimpsed 
at in corps headquarters in Manhattan 
was a folder a corps attorney had. The 
entry read. "Arthur Glowka." Glowka 
says, "So far as I can find out, no re- 
ward has ever been paid to anyone w ho 
reported a convicted polluter, and the 
Government doesn't want to open the 
gates now to the public. These guys have 
all been goofing off, and the only rea- 
son the river is so bad is that the laws 
arc not enforced. People go to bed at 
night thinking that the Government is 
looking after things. Well, the Govern- 
ment isn't." 

lit the meanwhile, the Penn Central 
has constructed a sort of Rube Gold- 
berg trough astride the pipe, supposedly 
to catch any oil before it flows into the 
Hudson. The HRFA has received re- 
ports that the device is inadequate, but 
we won't know for sure until spring when 
the ice is off the river. Recently, while 
aboard a passing commuter train — a 
Penn Central train that was running half 
an hour late I caught a glance at the 
pipe, and there was an ugly discoloration 
on the ice. Six years have passed since 1 
first began complaining but. judging 
from the mess, it seems as though Pres- 
ident Nixon was right about one thing 
in his State of the Union message w hen 
he declared pollution was the challenge 
for the ‘70s. end 
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At just about any party 

you can name, somebody’s hoping 

to see the Smooth Canadian. 

It’s so smooth and so light that more people prefer 
Seagram’s V.O. than any other brand of imported whisky 
(including scotch). Which means that if a host hopes to have 
a successful party, he really ought to have successful 
whisky, too. 


Seagram’ K) Canadian. 
Known by the company it keeps. 



Never underestimate the value 


Among the major items that set 
Impala apart from cars in its class is 
resale value. 

So you get more car for your money 
when you buy Impala and traditionally 
more money when you sell it. 


If this suggests to you that there arc 
substantial differences between Impala 
and its competition, you’re getting the 
message. 

Here arc some cases in point: 

Side-guard door beam, a way we sur- 


round you with heavy steel rails wher- 
ever you go to give you a feeling of 
added security. 

A basic 250-hp 350-cubic-inch V8 
that delivers premium performance on 
regular fuel (with other regular fuel 



of Impala’s resale value. 


-V8's available up to 400 cubic inches). 

Inner fenders that fend off salt and 
dirt to keep the outer fenders looking 
spruce and new. 

Flush-and-dry rocker panels that use 
wind and rain to retard rust. 


Aluminized exhaust system that 
stays quieter many miles longer. 

A steel wall between the luggage and 
passenger compartments instead of a 
plywood divider. 

Isn't it funny that used car buyers 


arc willing to pay extra for these Impala 
features, yet they cost nothing extra on 
a new Impala? 

Think about it. 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 


Tell someone you love 
about Larks GasTrap filter. 



Its a little thing. But it shows 
you care. 

Just as we care enough to 
make a filter that makes a differ- 
ence you can actually taste. 
For Lark’s filter doesn’t just re- 
duce "tar” and nicotine. It also 
reduces certain of the harsh 
tasting gases in cigarette smoke 


and does it better than any 
other popular cigarette. 

So, when you consi< 

90% of cigarette smoke is gas 
and only a fraction is "tar” and 
nicotine, telling someone you 
love about Lark’s Gas-Trap filter 
is a nice thing to do . . . espe- 
cially at this time of year. 


King Size 
or 100’s 


PEOPLE 


There is a murder (rial under 
way in Edinburg, Texas, and the 
University of Texas was men- 
tioned in the course of the ex- 
amination of the jurors. "Mr. 
Foreman," said Presiding Judge 
J. R. Alamia to Houston crim- 
inal lawyer Percy Foreman, "I 
will have to admonish you that 
every time you say University 
of Texas you will say University 
of Texas No. I." Foreman has 
complied with this request, and 
Alamia, a former Texas prelaw 
student, has beamed at every 
mention. Murder trials in Texas 
sure are a lot of fun. 

It may make clothes clean, says 
Arthur Godfrey , but he has dis- 
covered that it pollutes water. 
So the Old Redhead has threat- 
ened to stop making commer- 
cials for Axion. a laundry pre- 
soaking agent, unless the Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company allows 
him to admit that it is a pol- 
lutant. "They told me it was 
an enzyme." said Godfrey, "and 
that enzymes don't pollute any- 
thing, they just eat the dirt out. 
Now I find that it’s not only a 
detergent, it has more phos- 
phates than any other deter- 
gent." (Being fertilizers, phos- 
phates stimulate the growth of 
algae and other undesirable or- 
ganisms.) Added Godfrey, 
"How can I preach ecology and 
sell this stuff?" He hasgiven Col- 
gate-Palmolive a couple of weeks 
to decide whether they will ac- 
cept a commercial that announc- 
es, in effect, "Caution, this prod- 
uct may be hazardous to the 
health of your water supply." 
If they won’t, presumably some- 
body else will be showing us 
all those napkins covered with 
grape juice and ketchup. 

®"l almost eliminated the 
chance we had for a good game.” 
observed Spiro T. Agnew after 
his lirst round in the Bob Hope 
Classic. The Vice-President 
spoke less forthrightly than usu- 
al— what he meant was he al- 
most eliminated Doug Sanders. 
Playing in a foursome with San- 



ders, Senator George > 1 urphy and 
I lope himself. Agnew hooked his 
lirst shot into the rough and 
shanked his second intoSanders' 
head, for a one-inch cut and a 
little blood. The sang was froitl, 
however. Sanders' first words to 
Agnew were. "I hope you've got 
a lot of insurance.” 

Governor Claude Kirk of Florida 
is fond of putting on his Uni- 
versity of Florida coach's shirt 
and pacing along the sidelines 
at Gator football games, so it 
hit him kind of hard when the 
suggestion was made at a re- 
cent Southeastern Conference 
meeting that outsiders — partic- 
ularly "certain governors"— be 
barred from the sidelines. "It's 
aimed right at me!" he fumed, 
admitting that the chance to get 
down there during games was 
one of the things that led him 
to run for governor in the first 
place. However, Kirk hasn't 
said that if the privilege is taken 
away he’ll resign. 

John Carlos hus announced that 
he is asking the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles for SI million, a tidy sum 
for a l5th-round draft choice 
who never even played college 
ball. Carlos, however, considers 
this minus a plus. "I played a 
lot of street ball, and that's more 


valuable." he says. "You take 
more knocks and fall on the con- 
crete without shoulder pads and 
any protection." As for his con- 
tract demands, Carlos explains 
blithely, "I can't see starting at 
S400.000 and working up to a 
million, so I’m starting at a mil- 
lion and working down." Says 
Eagle General Manager Pete 
RetzlafT, somewhat less blithely, 
"I need this like a hole in the 
head. A 15th-round draft choice 
like Carlos might get a minimum 
contract of SI 2,000." In other 


words, it was pointed out. Car- 
los and the Eagles arc at pres- 
ent a mere $988,000 apart. 

♦ Columnist-Playwright Art 
Buclmald seated a party of his 
personal friends in the first row 
of the balcony rather than the 
orchestra for the New York 
opening of his play Sheep on the 
Runway, and he reports that 
some of them thought it wasn't 
very chic "until Vince Lombardi 
got there, after which they de- 
cided it was all right after all," 
Chicnesswise, arriving with Eth- 
el Kennedy isn't bad cither. 



"I am not superstitious." Albin 
( halandon, French Minister of 
Equipment and Housing, as- 
sured his fans when he drew 
No. 1 3 in the first European Par- 
liamentary Ski Championships 
at Val d'lscre, and thus un- 
daunted he went out to win 
the 43-gatc giant slalom. Cha- 
landon was followed by Britain's 
l.ord Congleton, Dr. Giintlicr 
Muller of the Federal German 
Parliament, the Earl of Limerick 
and some 100 other parlia- 
mentarians from seven coun- 
tries. A sizable field and a 
splendid triumph— but then 
Chalandon has been skiing Val 
d'lscre for about 30 years. 
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•COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


The power of prayer and a few sharp elbows 


Led by two dead-eye evangelists, Ohio University has raised plenty of ‘oofs' and ‘ughs’ with its new 
blood and guts style of play, which has transformed the school into a national power by PETER CARRY 


U sually unnoticed in the geographic 
isolation of the little town of Ath- 
ens and the undeserved competitive ob- 
scurity of the M id-American Conference, 
Ohio University has quietly stepped up 
as a match for its larger neighbors in 
the Big Ten. Ohio’s 1 7,400 students make 
it small by the other league's standards, 
but it compensates with deeper tradition. 
OU was founded in 1 804, when John Pur- 
due was just 2 years old. From long 
hair to short skirts, Ohio has as much 
diversity as any Big Ten university. There 
are a few potheads and, as the bas- 
ketball team proves, some good, old- 
fashioned teetotaling Baptists. Protesters 
riot and fraternity men rush across the 
same spacious greens, the sort of grassy 
quadrangles that have gone the way of 
the crew cut and the campuses of some 
rapidly expanding Big Ten schools. 

Green, one of Ohio's team colors, is 
prevalent indoors, too, particularly in 
the new 58.5 million Convocation Cen- 
ter that hides a 356-bed dormitory as 
well as 1 3,000 money-green, theater-style 
scats behind its curved walls. Also lurk- 
ing in there is one of the better bas- 
ketball teams in the country, and it is 
not green at all. What is more, it has 
been showing up the Big Ten at one of 
its own games. 

Over a 1 5-day span at the start of the 
season the Bobcats won at Northwestern, 
then at home against Purdue and away 
at Ohio State and Indiana. A later loss, 
by three points at Wisconsin, left OU's 
record with the Big Ten at 4-1. Each 
one of the victories was won with a rug- 
ged style that the opponents could rec- 
ognize as their own. 

“Gentleman Jim” Snyder, the Ohio 
coach, has had that nickname for years, 
and he still deserves it, despite his team's 
bruising tactics. With his thin weath- 
erbeaten face, floppy smile and genuine 
courtcousness. he would fit in on May- 
berry R.F.D. by merely being himself. 
He has coached the Bobcats for 20 sea- 


sons, but it was not until five years ago 
that he switched to the Big Ten rough- 
house game, which now has his team 
headed for its best record ever. 

"We lost a game at West Point a few 
years ago,” he recalls. “They beat us up 
physically. I decided then that if other 
people could play that game we could. 
It took us about four years to get it 
down, but I think we've learned it." 

Learning has often not been pleasant. 
Ohio's practices resound with loud 
“ughs" and "oofs" as bodies slam to- 
gether under the backboards. At least 
once a day a player wheels out of a 
melee, gasping for breath and clutching 
an arm. a leg or his nose. 

"I hate playing against the other guys 
on the team. I just don’t like them at 
all then. But l love playing with them," 
said 6' 7" Forward Greg McDivitt one 
day last week. Later, after practice, he 
pulled off his jersey, noticed a spot of 
blood and said with a touch of delight. 
“I wonder whose that is.’’ 

Ohio's other forward, Dave Groff — 
who is called Bubba because lie defends 
about as subtly as the Baltimore Colts’ 
Bubba Smith— McDivitt and 6' 8" Cen- 
ter Craig Love form Ohio’s police force. 
McDivitt, who is quick as well as mus- 
cular and has the rare ability to shoot 
accurately stepping away from the bas- 
ket, and John Canine, a 6' 2" guard, 
arc the Bobcats' top scorers and evan- 
gelists. Canine (rhymes with benign) 
shoots line-drive jumpers launched from 
in front of his face. Miraculously, they 
go in often enough for him to lead the 
team with a 19.7 scoring average. 

Canine's and McDivitt’s heresy stops 
with their unusual shots. Olf the court, 
both are strict Baptists who lean toward 
the ministry. (Canine’s father already 
belongs.) Their conversations are heavy 
with references to "witnessing for 
Christ" and "testifying for God,” they 
pray together before every game, and Ca- 
nine, who met his wife Pat in church, 


speaks for both of them when he puts 
basketball into a religious context. 

“My relationship to Jesus Christ has 
built confidence in my life. I’ve found it 
through prayer and Scripture reading,” 
he says. “I take the world overview that 
Christ directs everything. I don’t mean 
that he guides the ball into the basket 
but that he gives me the strength to 
shoot the ball so it will go in.” 

With Ohio’s top scorers receiving help 
like that, Toledo should have known it 
was in for trouble when the Bobcats ar- 
rived there last week for the most im- 
portant game of the Mid-American sea- 
son. Despite racial upheavals and scho- 
lastic difficulties the past three seasons 
Rocket Coach Bob Nichols masterfully 
built achampionshipcontender thisyear, 
with talent far under Ohio’s caliber. 
Straight ofT, his team challenged OU with 
a hard-nosed defense of its own, but 
the game turned out a typical Ohio win, 
80-67. McDivitt and Canine led the scor- 
ing with 25 and 23 points, and six Bob- 
cat players finished with four fouls. 

After the postgame prayer in the lock- 
er room, Gentleman Jim said, “We’re 
grateful for this win." Toledo's Rockets, 
like Ohio’s 15 other victims in 18 games 
this year, should have been grateful 
themselves. They escaped from the Bob- 
cats w ith hardly any blood on their shirts. 


THE WEEK 


MIDEAST 


6' 7' Forward 
John Johnson is stuck 
n a groove, and Hawkeye fans could not be 
more pleased. Four times this season he has 
scored 33 points in a game. Iowa won three 
of them, the latest two victories coming last 
week against Minnesota and Indiana. Iowa 
won 90-77 and 104-89 to remain undefeated 
in the Big Ten and take over the lead from 
Illinois. The Illini, who had previously not 
lost a conference game, bowed to Wisconsin 
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66-65 when the Badgers' Albert Henry scored 
a layup with two seconds to play to give his 
team its only lead or the game. Minnesota 
then beat Illinois 82-73. 

Notre Dame could have sold out its 1 1 .000 
seat field house twice over for its game with 
Marquette, and after the battle was over it 
was easy to sec why so many people want- 
ed to watch the area’s top two independents 
play. The Irish's Austin Carr, who earlier 
had scored 44 points in a 135-88 victory 
over St. Peter's, dazzled the Warriors with 
38 points, but Notre Dame's biggest hero 
in its 96-95 double-overtime win was For- 
ward Tom Sinnott. Sinnott struck with two 
long jump shots during the overtimes and, 
with five seconds remaining in the first ex- 
tra period and Marquette leading 81-79, he 
grabbed a deflected Warrior inbounds pass 
and tossed it to Carr. The Irish high scorer 
laid it in to throw the game into the de- 
cisive second overtime. 

Kentucky barely maintained its hold on 
second place in the Southeastern Conference 
when Guard Terry Mills' 25-foot jumper, 
with 1 1 seconds to play, nipped Auburn 84- 
83. The Wildcats later defeated Mississippi 
120-85 to regain a first-place tic with Geor- 
gia. The Bulldogs beat nonlcague opponent 
Georgia Tech 74-69 and then clipped SEC 
rival Vanderbilt 94-90. LSU had its title 
hopes jolted by Alabama 106-104, despite 
Pete Maravich's league record of 69 points. 

Western Kentucky maintained its two- 
game lead in the Ohio Valley Conference 
and improved its record to 15-2 with a 72- 
60 victory over Middle Tennessee. 

1. KENTUCKY (17-1) 2. OHIO U. (15-3) 


MIDWEST 


“We are the Mets of 
basketball,” said Tex- 
as Christian Coach Johnny Swain. He might 
be understating his ease. The Horned Frogs 
were picked to finish last in the Southwest 
Conference, and the prediction looked sol- 
id when they suffered a seven-game losing 
streak earlier this season. Since then TCU 
has won six in a row and, after Baylor lost 72- 
71 last week to Rice, has taken over the 
SWC lead. The Horned Frogs' high-geared 
fast break burned Texas 80-55 and Texas 
A&M 84-72 for the team's latest successes, 
leading Swain to give an uncoachly reason 
for TCU’s surprising turnabout. "We 
stopped working out so hard," he explained. 
“I cut down the practice sessions and ev- 
erybody's legs started coming back. Now 
we can run-run-run at every break." 

Kansas State lost its first game in the 
Big Eight when it was trapped at Colo- 
rado 72-59. The Wildcats' game plan w orked 
well in the first half when they held the Buf- 
falos’ Cliff Meely and Gordon Tope to a 
total of nine points. But superstitious K- 
Statc Coach Cotton Fitzsimmons, who has 
worn the same purplc-and-whitc-chcckcd 
trousers, purple blazer and purplc-and-whilc 


tic to every game since league play began, 
ran out of luck in the second period. 
Meely scored 17 points in the final 20 min- 
utes, and Freddie Shell, who came off the 
bench to replace Tope, added 12 more for 
Colorado. 

Missouri Valley-leading Drake played 
outside its league, defeating Tulanc 98-92, 
while second-place Louisville and No. 3 Cin- 
cinnati each won twice in the MVC to keep 
the race close. The Cardinals topped Mem- 
phis State 77-48 and North Texas Slate 71- 
60. Cincinnati's Bearcats tagged the same 
teams 77-63 and 84-69, with Jim Ard scor- 
ing 31 points against the Tigers and adding 
21 more against the Eagles. 

Houston blasted small-college-powcr St. 
Mary's, which earlier had beaten the Cou- 
gars, 118-77. It then pulled out a much 
tougher win in overtime against Creighton 
as Jeff Hickman scored a field goal, made a 
steal and scored another basket in the clos- 
ing seconds of the extra period to give Hous- 
ton its 78-77 victory. 

1. DRAKE (16-4) 2. HOUSTON (16-3) 

\A/rQT Nobody in the Pacific Eight 
VvLU I wants to help UCLA, but 
when it comes to breaking the Bruins' string 
of three consecutive league championships, 
all the other teams seem helpless. UCLA 
took undisputed possession of first place 
with a 66-56 win at Washington. The Hus- 
kies were trailing by just four points and 
were controlling the tempo of play with 
5:55 remaining in the game when Guard 
Bruce Case let the ball slip away to UCLA's 
Henry Bibby. Bibby immediately converted 
the error into a three-point play, which 
clearly swung the momentum UCLA's way. 
Washington State gave the Bruins' cause 
an added boost by trouncing Southern 
Cal, previously undefeated in Pacific Eight 
play, 89-72. The Cougars' Jim Meredith 
hit a career high of 32 points, sinking 15 
of 19 field-goal attempts. 

The home-court advantage at Nelson 
Fieldhousc and Paul Jepperson's 26 points 
were not enough for Utah State to stop 
New Mexico State from taking the game 
between the West’s best independents 95- 
90. The Aggies trailed until 17:12 remained 
in the second half, when Jim Collins pumped 
in a long jumper to give his team a 52-51 
edge. Collins, with 1 7 points, led five New 
Mexico State players who scored in double 
figures. The Aggies also defeated Athletes 
in Action 85-60. 

Trouble continues to shadow Brigham 
Young on the road. The latest fiarc-up over 
the racial policies of the Mormon Church 
occurred during BYU's 94-71 Joss at Col- 
orado State. At halftime 150 demonstrators 
milled onto the court, tossing eggs and a 
fire bomb that spewed a trail of flame across 
the playing floor. Utah got burned, too, at 
Colorado State, figuratively. The Runnin' 


Redskins lost peacefully, however, 89-77, 
and that was the end of their two-game West- 
ern Athletic Conference lead. Earlier Wy- 
oming beat them 98-85. 

Santa Clara moved into a first-place tic 
with Pacific in the West Coast Athletic Con- 
ference by defeating Pepperdine 105-72 
while the Tigers were losing to Nevada at 
Las Vegas 100-98. Dennis Aw trey hit 23 
points in the Broncos' victory to set a school 
career scoring record of 1,453 points. 

». UCLA (17-0) 2. NEW MEXICO ST. (18-2) 

r A QT HAYNSWORTH AND S.C.— 
L/tU I BOTH NOT GOOD ENOUGH 
judged the banners carried by Temple fans 
when the Owls took on South Carolina last 
week at Philadelphia's Palestra. The Game- 
cocks won 79-71, but not before they had 
almost as many difficulties as their rejected 
native son. Temple outscorcd the visitors 9- 
0 in the last 2 : 1 4 of the first half to take a five- 
point lead to the locker room. Only a hot 
second period by Gamecock John Roche, 
who scored 30 of his 34 points in the final 
20 minutes, prevented Temple from pulling 
off the upset. 

Back home in the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference, South Carolina had a cosier time 
of it, defeating Clemson 99-52. But the 
ACC's two surprise teams, North Carolina 
State and Wake Forest, arc now second 
and fourth behind the Gamecocks and could 
make life perilous for them. The Wolfpack 
beat Virginia 71-66 and Maryland 64-54, 
while the Deacons, helped by Charlie Da- 
vis' 41 points, upset North Carolina for the 
second time, 88-85. 

Villanova, whose ball-hawking zone de- 
fense is one of the toughest, was outzoned 
by Providence and upset 54-44. The Friars’ 
energetic all-court press forced the Wildcats 
into 24 turnovers, nine of them in the final 
nine minutes, and Providence Guards Jim 
Larranaga and Vic Collucci scored a total 
of 32 points. 

St. John's visited Rhode Island, too, and 
the weather was so bad that before the 
game Redmen Coach Lou Carncsecca said, 
"Thank goodness we're not here to play 
baseball. At least basketball cannot be called 
because of rain." Whereupon, with St. John's 
leading Rhody 55-40 in the second half, a 
ventilator blew off the gym roof and the 
game was called as rain poured through to 
the floor. St. John's returned the next day 
to complete its 85-67 victory. 

St. Bonaventure had trouble on the road, 
edging out Toledo 77-71, but set a scoring 
record at home in beating Belmont Abbey 
131-64. Jacksonville romped everywhere it 
played, nailing Iona 110-75 before traveling 
to East Carolina and Richmond to register 
111-94 and 88-49 victories. Artis Gilmore 
totaled 83 points in the three wins. 

1. S. CAROLINA (17-1) 2. ST. BONA (15-1) 
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skiing / Dan Jenkins 


Kidd comes 
in from 
the old cold 

\A/as it Captain America or his good 
* * friend Billy? It didn't matter, real- 
ly. Here he came and that was enough. 
He could have his quiet ways and his 
long, shaggy hair. He could race purely 
for himself, against the world, against 
the Establishment. He could be old by 
the modern standards of Alpine compe- 
tition, a hobbling, decrepit 26. He could 
feel alienated from his coach and know' 
that a thing called team spirit was lost 
somewhere back on the ice and bumps 
of other mountains or in conference 
rooms where men in blazers run a sport 
they seem to know little about. This 
was now, the world ski championships, 
and here he came, old Easy Rider in a 



RIDING EASY. BILLY KIDD TURNS IT ON 


sweater he had designed himself to look 
like, well, maybe Peter Fonda's motor- 
cycle; anyhow, here came Billy Kidd out 
of the past to swipe a bit of glory that 
no American skier had ever known. 

As far as the long-suffering fans of 
U.S. ski racing were concerned, there 
could not have been a more beautiful 
way for the 1970 FIS world meet to get 
under way in Val Gardena. Italy last 
week. Billy Kidd, who had carried most 
of the load before, got us a real live 
medal in the very first event — the men's 
slalom — and what this feat represented 
was the following; the first men's medal 
ever for an American in the exclusive 
FIS championships and the first time in 
history that any male had taken medals 
in world championships six years apart. 
It was Kidd, some may remember, who 
sped to second place in the slalom of 
the Innsbruck Olympics back in 1964. 
half a dozen seasons ago. 

That victory had come up in the cold 
snow flurries of a little nook called Liz- 
um in Austria. It also had come at a 
time when the U.S. Alpine effort had pur- 
pose. spirit, a sense of organization — 
and, certainly, uniforms. Last week's 
success was wholly different. Kidd skied 
in the sunshine and scenic splendor of 
a marvelous northern Italian Dolomite 
resort, and, by necessity, he had skied 
on his own terms, in his own uniform 
and for his own satisfaction. 

Billy didn't win the race, of course. 
The winner is always a Frenchman, a 
Jean Noel Augert or somebody. He 
wasn't even second. That, too. is always 
a Frenchman, a Patrick Russel or some- 
body. But Kidd was third, taking what 
we call the bronze, and he was close to 
first — to be exact, .06 second out of first, 
or less time than it takes to blink. His fin- 
ish came so unexpectedly that it will be 
celebrated long after the roads of Val 
Gardena get uncloggcd, all of the ca- 
ruhinieri sober up and the wood-carvers 
go back to their pasta. 

Aside from the medal that would car- 
ry the U.S. cheerfully through the rest 
of the championships there was another 
nifty thing about Kidd's accomplish- 
ment. It sent him into the other two 
events, the giant slalom and the down- 
hill, with at least a chance at the com- 
bined title. An American probably 
should not even think in such grandiose 
terms, for no chance like this had ever 
existed before. But it did after the sla- 
lom. after Billy got his third, after Karl 


Schranz, the Austrian favorite for the 
combined, didn't finish and was therefore 
out of contention, and after it suddenly 
occurred to everybody that the other 
good slalom finishers, with only a cou- 
ple of exceptions, aren't all that swift 
in downhill. 

What it meant was that if Kidd 
could run a decent giant slalom early 
in the week, he might very well go 
into next Sunday's downhill with some 
hope of capturing the FIS combined 
medal, which carries with it the modest 
tag of World's Best Skier. No American 
in Val Gardena could try that thought 
on for size without reeling toward the 
nearest bar. 

Hardly any ski race is ever staged with- 
out confusion and controversy, and these 
world championships were certainly no 
different. Most of the early talk in the 
three villages that make up Val Gar- 
dena was about America's clothing prob- 
lem first, and about the Great Slalom 
Protest second. If everyone will remem- 
ber the last chapter, the U.S. team for 
some mysterious reason had no uni- 
forms. When last seen, aside from Billy 
Kidd's sweaters, which a French com- 
pany hastily provided, the team still did 
not. And this condition was the high- 
light of the opening ceremonies. 

Into Val Gardena's ice stadium 
marched all of the teams from the 3 1 na- 
tions. parading to the clank and whomp 
of an Italian band that wore baggy pants 
and looked like the retreat from Ca- 
poretto — but, at that, looked about as 
good as the Americans. There they were, 
the Billy Kidds and Kiki Cutters and 
all, outlined against the black wet-look 
coats and dark brown bell-bottoms or 
the French girls, against the fur-lined 
suede coats and matching hats of the 
Austrian men, against the camel-colored 
coats and white fur hats of the Italians. 
And what were the Americans wearing? 
Why, their department-store corduroys 
and Billy Kidd sweaters, of course. 

"How do you feel?" someone asked 
K iki Cutter. 

"Shabby and cold." said she. 

No one knew exactly where to lay 
the blame for this embarrassment to the 
affluence of the Western world — Amer- 
icans not being properly dressed. And 
everybody ran around Val Gardena 
blaming everybody else for a while. But 
the wonderful thing was, it was a racer. 
Kidd, with support from Spider Sabich. 
who took matters into his own hands 

continued 
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We won 

Again. 



In a thirty hour test at Daytona, the Gulf Porsches turned 
lap times almost five seconds faster than the existing track 
record. But beating a record in a test is one thing. Doing it in 
a race is another. 

At Gulf, we know that the stiffest test of men. machines 
and motor oil is when we have to go up against the best and 
beat them. 

When drivers have to find the right 'me and speed for each 
turn, and keep on finding it for 24 hours. 

When once every two minutes cars have to brake from 203 
mph down to 60. only to accelerate up to 203 again. 


When engines have to turn 8500 revolutions per minute for 
1.440 minutes. 

This kind of surrealism is the only way to test a motoroil. 
We're happy to report that 
ours— the same Gulfpride 


Formula G sold at Gulf sta- 
tions-passed the test 
totally in Porsches that 
pi aced bothfi rst and second 
at the 24 hours at Daytona. 


Gulf 


“ % 

gulfpride 


Gulf Oil Co.-U S. 




SKIING continued 


"It is far better to 
smell good than not 
to smell at all" 

(STEPHEN H. MAYER, PRESIDENT MEM COMPANY, INC.) 

Precisely. 

Most English Leather competitors have a deodorant 
that won’t let you smell bad. (Like our popular friend shown 
in the illustration.) 

English Leather not only has an improved deodorant 
that won’t let you smell bad, but it also has the famous 
English Leather fragrance that makes you smell good. 

It is far better to smell good like English Leather®... 



ENGLISH LEATHER 
PUSH BUTTON DEODORANT 
l : oz $2.00. 

TRAVEL SIZE 3 OZ. $1.25 
#STICK DEODORAI: $1.25 
ALSO IN LIME 
ANDTIMBERLINE. 


and at least got some kind of sweaters 
for the gang to wear. 

It was Kidd and Sabich. too, who 
were wholeheartedly in support of the 
Great Slalom Protest, which turned out 
to be the shortest protest in the history 
of revolutions. What happened was all 
30 of the top-seeded racers decided they 
shouldn't have to qualify for the slalom 
finals with all of those Yugoslavs. Rus- 
sians. Spaniards and whatever who aren't 
in their class, who had not proved them- 
selves over a long, hard circuit. 

They signed a petition and it was pre- 
sented to the FIS officials, who prompt- 
ly ruled that, by God, there would be a 
race regardless. If the smart alecks chose 
to sit it out that was their misfortune. 
When a few racers gave in, yielding to 
various pressures, they all did. Kidd 
would not have raced, he insisted, if 
Schranz and Russel and the others had 
hung tight. They didn't. What quietly 
infuriated Kidd more, and just might 
have given him some extra incentive for 
the slalom, was when he heard that the 
new U.S. coach. Don Henderson, with 
whom he already had very little rap- 
port, was not behind him. What he heard, 
in fact, which Henderson verified, was 
that the coach told the FIS that if any 
American protested he would be sent 
home. And as we know now, it would 
have been rather difficult for Kidd to 
win a medal, say, on the platform of 
the train station at Bolzano. 

Kidd seemed terribly demoralized be- 
fore the race. Not only had things been 
going bad with team morale, but he had 
reinjured his ankle and didn't think he 
was in good shape. He had no spec- 
tacular results from all of the Wengcns 
and Kitzbiihels and such. But if he was 
piqued, he kept it hidden. 

“I'm just going to go like hell in ev- 
ery race and sec what happens,” he said. 
"This is my last shot and there's noth- 
ing to lose.” 

The scene of the race must have revved 
him up a little. It was colossal. The slalom 
courses were set on a sunny hill that fell 
into a bridge across a rushing creek. Be- 
hind the finish line was this magnificent 
natural theater that held thousands of 
spectators tiered upward toward the 
town of Ortisci. Beautiful girls moved 
through the throngs exhibiting ski wear 
and giving away gifts; the funny band 
played, and banners were hoisted among 
the crowd in behalf of the French stars 
and Italy's own Gustav Thoni. 

continued 
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Now.. .The First All-Label, 
Discount Record Service to Offer 
All These Advantages 


BIS D«SCOOMTSJ o 


ONUM'TEO 

selection- 


of the 

CHARTS” SERVICE' 

Tfcasssr- ' 



^ Plus a unique extra bonus..™ 

SELECT ANY RECORD OF YOUR CHOICE -FREE 

if you join now and pay the modest lifetime enrollment fee 


N ow... a record-buying service that 
gives you big discounts on all records, 
all Libels — with no minimum purchase 
required. And you buy on credit with at- 
home shopping convenience! What’s more, 
you get your first record free! 

No limitations — No ‘‘minimum” 

purchases 

If you buy records regularly— 5, 7 or 
12 a year — you probably like to make 
your selections from a variety of labels. 
And you don't want the commitment to 
buy a specified number of records. What 
ou do want is to be able to get the latest 
it records of your choice as soon as they 
become available — and to get them at the 
biggest discounts available anywhere! 
Discounts up to 75% 

There is never any "minimum” number 
of records to buy — ever. You take only 
those records you want, when you want 
them . . . generally at savings of at least 
33Va% off the manufacturers' suggested 
list price (see the chart). 

You can choose any 12” long-playing 
record of any label available in the United 
-States. In some cases we are able to offer 
discounts up tu 75' : ! And Records Un- 
limited is the only all-label service that 
lets you charge your records. No other 
service, club or method of buying offers 
you all these benefits! 


Special ‘‘Top of the Charts” Service 

Every four weeks Records Unlimited 
surveys the record industry’s “best-seller” 
charts and sends you its recommendations: 
You receive the special "Top of the Charts” 
selection card describing the new hit rec- 
ord our surveys indicate will be appearing 
on all the “best-seller” charts in the com- 
ing weeks. You also receive the current 
Records Unlimited buying guide, listing 
over 300 other current hit records of all 
labels (and all types of music) for you to 
choose from. If you want to receive the 
"Top of the Charts” selection, do nothing. 
It will be sent to you automatically. If you 



don’t wish to receive it— or want to order 
additional records, merely return the "Top 
of the Charts” selection card by the date 
specified in the postage-paid envelope we 
provide. But remember, there is no obliga- 
tion to purchase any records— ever! 

For every record you do buy, you enjoy 
discounts that can save you up to 75% ! 
(A mailing and handling charge is made 
for each record.) All records, of course, are 
brand-new, and guaranteed to be in per- 
fect playing condition. 

First Record Free 

Your first record is free, if you join now 
and pay the modest $2.50 lifetime enroll- 
ment fee. And you can select your free 
record note from the best-selling records 
shown on this page, or you can pick any 
other record currently available in the 
United States. 

Mail Coupon Today 

Just fill out and mail the coupon along 
with your check or money order for $2.50 
to cover your lifetime enrollment. We’ll 
send the free record of your choice 
promptly. You'll also receive your first 
Records Unlimited buying guide, listing 
hundreds of records available to members 
at special discount prices. 

qlf records unlimited 

Harmony, Indiana 47853 


CHOOSE A RECORD FREE— NOW I 

T»k* any one of these hit albums — or any other record you want! 



Records Unlimited 

Box 500, Harmony, Indiana 47853 

I'm enclosing my S2.50 lifetime enrollment fee 


0 all the membership benefit: 
’lease enroll me in Records 

1 me this record -free: 


Catalog No. . 
Title 


Label 

Also send me the current Records Unlimited buy- 
ing guide. I understand there is no obligation to 
purchase any minimum number of records, but 
that those I do purchase will he mine at discount 
prices . . . and that J l may, if I wish, charge my 
purchases. 


Address 
City. . . 
State. . . 


Records Until 


RU-SI6/S70 



SKIING ronlliuifd 


The minute you look through 
the viewfinder of the Minolta 
SR-T 101, you'll know you’ve got 
a very special camera. 

Besides giving you an unusu- 
ally bright view of your subject, 
the viewfinder has indicators that 
tell you exactly what settings to 
make for perfect exposures. 

And a thru-the-lens metering 
system in the SR-T 101 automat- 
ically compensates for uneven 
light, so none of your picture gets 


lost in shadow. 

Look into the camera that does 
something special for pictures . . . 
the Minolta SR-T 101. 

Starting under $260, plus case, 
with MC Rokkor f/ 1.7 lens. Also 
available with f/1.2 or f/1.4 nor- 
mal lens at higher cost. 

For more details see your dealer 
or write: Minolta Corporation. 
200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto. Ltd., Montreal 376. 


The first run saw three French and 
three Americans among the first nine, 
all of them within two seconds of each 
other. France’s Alain Penz led by a quick 
turn over Russel, his teammate; Thoni 
was fourth. Augert fifth and Kidd sixth 
but less than a second away. In the midst 
of them was a startling American named 
Steve Lathrop, only 1 8. appearing in only 
his second major race— and who had a 
start number of 36. From the third seed 
Lathrop had spun off a 51.38 to Pcnz's 
50.87. Word quickly circulated that La- 
throp. a kid from New Hampshire, was 
a real talent and that his time was no Ital- 
ian joke. Lathrop would fall in the sec- 
ond run, naturally, but he'd had a great 
moment and no doubt we shall be hear- 
ing more from him. 

Between runs Kidd said. "I guess I 
ski better in big races. It’s tough for the 
older guys to get up for the smaller ones. 
My ankle feds good, except I had to 
tape it and I couldn't wear these fan- 
tastic new boots I've got. I’m wearing 
boots that are three years old. It's gon- 
na be quite a second run. The French'll 
go like hell." 

Everyone did. The home crowd got 
to ponder briefly the delirious idea of 
Thoni winning a gold medal. He took 
the early lead with a fast enough run to 
put some harsh pressure on the racers 
behind him. But presently Jcan-Noel Au- 
gert came down and the whole valley 
moaned when the big board computed 
his result. Augert had beaten him. Then, 
although Russel later slipped in ahead 
oT him on the basis of his lead in the 
first run. Billy Kidd's trip down the 
mountain was the best of the day and 
pure art. His interval time wrought an 
explosion from the sun-splashed thou- 
sands. It was the best (until Russel beat 
his interval time by .01 second). And as 
he continued to curl smoothly through 
the gates after coming into view a real 
technician at work it was obvious that 
he was on top of it. as the racers say. 
With never the scare of a fall or any 
real difficulty, the old Easy Rider snaked 
and flowed and sped to the day’s fastest 
run and his bronze medal. 

He could not quite overtake the 
French, but Billy Kidd had come closer 
to a chunk of skiing gold than any boy- 
man American yet. He had won a lot 
for himself and a lot more, inadvertently, 
for whatever that country is he comes 
from — the one. you know, without any 
duds. end 


How can your pictures be special, 
if your camera isn’t? 



What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Medical care is up 57% over a 10-year period. Children’s 
shoes are up 41%. To beat inflation, it takes more thanfixed- 
dollar reserves, essential as they are. Isn't it time you seri- 
ously considered mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute, 

1775 K Street. N.W. Washington. D C. 
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There have been great Birds before. 

But none like this Bird. 

This Bird flies higher. Sweeps longer. 

Rides lower. Stands wider. 
Takes you where others don’t go. 
With standards others charge extra 
for: Power steering, Power ventilation 
Power front disc brakes. Radial- 
ply tires. 429 CID V-8 and 
Cruise-O-Matic transmission 


No Bird before has been so 
dependable. Its systems are backed 
by space-age technology. Its 
smooth ride was designed by computer. 

And no Bird before has given you so 
much choice. Bench seats or 
buckets. 2 doors or 4. Sunroof or no. 
The luxury list goes on and on. 

See your Ford dealer and 
this rarest of all Birds, today. 



SOARING 
TO NEW 
HEIGHTS 


1970 

THUNDERBIRD. 


IgPg 


THUNDERB RD 


For more information about Thunderbird see your Ford Dealer or write Thunderbird Catalog, Dept.Tl5A.PO Box 1503. Dearborn, Michigan 48121 





In winter, there are pleasures that can’t be matched. Simple. Unadorned. The test of a truly fine whiskey. A 

Slopes of fresh powder. A flawless run. A breath-taking dash great way to appreciate its quality. And taste its smoothness, 

across a frozen pond. Seagram’s 7 Crown. Whiskey that welcomes the chance 

And the perfect fireside drink. Seagram’s 7 Crown. And ice. to go it alone on ice. 

Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 



$caflvams 


•iritii 


)ers Co., N.Y.C. Blended Whiskey. 86 Prc 


jratirai n Neutral Spi ri ts. 


wrestling / Herman Weiskopf 


This souffle always falls 


It’s the favorite hold of little Terry Hall who, with his big coach, 
Vaughan Hitchcock, has made Cal Poly the best small-college team 


V audeville may be dead, but wres- 
tling is alive and well, and the best 
act going is the sou Ule-and- pancake rou- 
tine of Terry Hall— a combination of 
moves he executes faster than one can 
say California State Polytechnic College 
at San Luis Obispo, which is where Hall 
is a senior. 

Looking at the S'l'/i", 118-pound 
Hall, one would think that if he had any 
act at all it might be balancing teacups. 
But when he peels off his warmup suit, 
takes out his four-tooth bridge and 
steps on the mat it’s obvious where his 
true vocation lies. 

Once on the mat Hall skitters behind 
his foe. hoists him and dumps him like a 
sack of Hour. That's the souffle. The pan- 
cake is just what it sounds like— the pin 
that concludes his performance. 

"I like to wrestle rough and tough.” 
Hall says. "I don't think you can use just 
moves and techniques. You have to get 


physical. When 1 do a souffle 1 hear the 
crowd oooh and ahhh, and it gets to me. 
and I know that my next move will be 
even stronger. Against Michigan State 
[an SRO crowd of more than 4.000 
turned out Tor the match at Cal Poly last 
month], the crowd got me up so much 
that I forgot how tired I was and kept 
right on going and won 30-4." 

According to his coach. Vaughan 
Hitchcock, Hall is the most exciting wres- 
tler in the land, and that includes Dan 
Gable, the Iowa State 142-poundcr who 
has won a record 166 straight matches. 


"You can hear them bubble when Terry 
comes out." Hitchcock says, “because 
they know' they’re going to see something 
spectacular. The way he picks guys up 
and swings them around excites people. 
He's the fastest I've seen in 20 years of 
watching wrestling, and he’s phenome- 
nally strong. Why. he came within a 
gnat's eyebrow of making the Olympic 
team in 1968." 

Winning has become a habit both for 
Hall, w hose college record is 42-2-1. and 
for Cal Poly, which has been 107-22-1 
since Hitchcock look over in 1962. Until 

continued 


This is not a cigarette. 



A&C Little Cigars arc easy 
to enjoy. They’re as small as a 
cigarette. They’re mild, slim and 
filter tipped. 

But they are not cigarettes. 

Because we make them with 
a special blend that includes im- 
ported cigar tobaccos. Aged and 
cured for mildness and good 
taste. And the wrapper itself is 
tobacco sheet. That's why they’re 
called A&C Little Cigars. 

There arc 20 A&C Little 
Cigars in the elegant crush- proof 
pack. 

Have a Little. You can 
smoke it anywhere. 


Flavorful and mild enough 
to satisfy any smoker's taste. 
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WRESTLING continued 


Pennsylvania 

announces 

an 

extra hour 
of tennis. 



Play the bright new ball, the 
Centre Court* Yellow. Its high in- 
tensity yellow cover gives you ex- 
tra visibility that makes a big dif- 
ference when you’ re tryi ng to finish 
that last set at dusk. It’s also a 
standout on indoor courts and 
against distracting backgrounds. 

The Centre Court Yellow comes 
in two versions. One for play on 
clay and composition courts. The 
heavy duty for play on hard sur- 
face courts. 

Ask for the new Centre Court 
high visibility yellow ball. It lets you 
see what you're swinging at. 

Meets ILTF specifications 


Athletic Products Division 
Akron. Ohio 44309 




then West Coast wrestling — and Califor- 
nia’s in particular — had been simply ter- 
rible. From 1962 on. however, the Cal 
Poly Mustangs haven't lost to a Califor- 
nia school in 82 matches and for three of 
the past four years have been NCAA col- 
lege-division champions. Moreover, last 
year Cal Poly beat out perennial champi- 
on Oklahoma Stale for fifth place in the 
NCAA university tournament. And a 
month ago the Mustangs became the first 
West Coast team ever to defeat powerful 
Oklahoma in Norman. 

Hitchcock has performed these feats 
despite having arrived in San Luis Obis- 
po at the worst possible time. Less than 
two years earlier 16 Cal Poly football 
players had been killed when their plane 
crashed on the way home from a game 
against Bowling Green, a disaster that al- 
most put an end to all sports at the 
school. Says Hitchcock. "Last year was 
the first that any of our teams was al- 
lowed to fly to any event except the 
Nationals.” 

Being unable to fly was actually the 
least of Hitchcock's troubles. When he 
arrived in San Luis— locals never add the 
Obispo — about the most spirited activity 
was the unending controversy about 
whether the correct pronunciation was 
"Looie" or "Lewis." 

It was some situation that Hitchcock 
walked into: almost total campus apathy 
toward sports, an underfinanced athletic 
program, a workload that put him in 
charge of the entire intramural program 
and a full schedule of PE classes. But he 
has brought the same measure of success 
to Cal Poly that he had elsewhere. Hitch- 
cock. who is 36, 6 feet and 210 pounds, 
has always been a winner. At Washing- 
ton State he won 38 of 40 wrestling 
matches, was a guard-linebacker, played 
in the East-West Shrine game and in 
1956 was the school's Athlete of the 
Year. He was no less successful as a high 
school wrestling coach, losing only one 
match in six years. 

When Hitchcock got a look at his bud- 
get at Cal Poly he thought of going out 
and blowing it all on a Coke. Instead, he 
began scrimping. He has often gone from 
motel to motel to get the lowest possible 
rate for his team. The Mustangs fly youth 
fare, which means they are frequently 
bumped off flights. Indeed, there have 
been times when one group of wrestlers 
has been airborne, another has been 
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boarding a plane and a third group has 
been waiting for a flight. 

Nowadays the only campus event that 
outdraws wrestling is the annual spring 
Poly Royal, which attracts 80,000 visitors 
who come to watch ag students show 
their swine and demonstrate artificial in- 
semination. Says Lew C'ryer of radio sta- 
tion KVEC, "When the wrestling team 
competes away from home it’s not un- 
usual to get 50callsa night from fans who 
want to know if we have the final score.” 

"Wrestling has boomed out here." 
says Hitchcock. "Why, one of my fresh- 
men wrestled 43 limes in high school last 
year. These boys are good and rugged." 

Among the most rugged is 158-pound- 
cr John Finch, the possessor of The Steel 
Band, which in real life serves as his left 
arm. The strength of The Steel Band bor- 
ders on campus legend. Spectators roar 
when Finch puts it to use by clamping an 
opponent around the midsection and 
squeezing the breath out of him. 

T urned on by Cal Poly's wrestling suc- 
cess. the team's fans have tried to ease its 
financial plight. To raise money they 
have sold pizzas and held barbecues. 
KVEC conducted a radiothon in which 
donors were promised that their contri- 
butions would be picked up in person by 
their favorite wrestlers. For the next day 
or two wrestlers scooted around town — 
upstairs, downstairs, ringing doorbells— 
and collected SI. 800. 

Despite such stunts and donations 
from the Mustang Booster Club, wres- 
tling scholarships are almost nonexistent. 
Out-of-state wrestlers have often called 
Hitchcock to ask about coming to Cal 
Poly. These inquiries are invariably brief, 
for he has to tell the prospects that his 
budget can't even cover their tuition. 

One Hitchcock selling point is his 
workout room. It will never be mistaken 
for Joe Namath's pad. but it does have 
cushioned walls sprayed with a trace of 
gold and adorned with photographs of 
the more than three dozen National 
place-w inners Hitchcock has turned out. 
Only a few aphorisms are posted. One 
reads: after you have made your 

MARK IN THE WORLD. WATCH OUT FOR 
THE CiUYS WITH ERASERS. 

Hitchcock and his team have gained 
such prominence that many of the best 
high school wrestlers in California come 
to Cal Poly. Seven of the 1969 state 
champs arc now at San Luis. Two of the 

continued 




Max, how fast can 
you guarantee OJJ 
a car reservation? 



Max, our computer, gets a little carried away 
sometimes. Just the same, lie's a mechanical marvel. 
He’s on duty 24 hours a day, keeping a constant 
inventory of all our cars. That's why only 
National can guarantee reservations. 

Wherever you are, when you call National 
at KOO-32X-4567, wc just ask Max if there'll be 
a car waiting for you. 

Max knows, at the instant you call, what cars 
are available at every National location. 

When he says yes, he isn't guessing. 

National features all new Chcvys. Pontiacs, Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles, and Cadillacs, and other fine cars, at 
2400 worldwide locations.* And in the U.S. you'll 
get a fist full of S&H Green Stamps, too. So 
please excuse Max's conceit. 

After all. Max knows he's 
the only computer that 
guarantees car 
reservations. And 
only National has Max. 

Let Max do it. 

•TildenRent-A-Cor In Conodo. 


We make the customer No. 1 . 


WRESTLING ran 


PEOPLE WHO 
DO THINGS TOGETHER 
DO BETTER 
WITH BIN AC A 



BINAl 

BAD BREATH IS| 

VERY PORTABLE. VERY POWERFUL. 



The only Golf resort like Silverado IS Silverado 


Many distinctive features include: 

• Two Robert Trent Jones golf courses— 
both sanctioned by the Professional Golfers 
Association. 

• A tennis complex that boasts 8 cham- 
pionship courts, spectator stands, com- 
plete pro shop and professional instruction. 

• 4 swimming pools. Easy access to the 
fabled sights of the Napa Valley wine 
country. 

• Beautiful modern guest cottages, con- 
veniently close to the historical Old Man- 
sion that is Silverado's personality. 


• Outstanding food and service. 

Write for brochures and Special Golf Holi 
day Plan to.- w. F. LINDBORG 


vS/OJERSDO 

1600 Allas Peak Rd., Napa, California 
(Just 45 Freeway minutes from San Francisco! 
Phone: (707) 255-2970 


tLf&f A subsidiary of AMFAC INC. 

> Angeles (213) 627-8018 




best are Brendt Noon and Larry Morgan. 
Both bad their pick of scholarships else- 
where and. in fact. Noon, who was un- 
beaten in 102 high school matches, ac- 
cepted one at Oklahoma. He spent a 
month at Oklahoma, then left. "They 
make you wear shoes and shirts out 
there." Noon explains only half in jest. 
He happens to fancy clogs and T shirts. 

Morgan was born in Nigeria, where his 
father, a Baptist minister, was serving as 
a missionary. He finished high school 
with a 3.75 academic average, a 170-13 
wrestling record, and last year he won the 
123.5-pound title at the Junior Olympic 
World Championships. One reason he 
chose Cal Poly was because three of his 
brothers had gone there. Another was 
“because I think we can be the No. 1 
team in the country." 

Terry Hall also passed up more lucra- 
tive offers, which was doubly difficult be- 
cause he is black and comes from what 
Hitchcock calls "the ghetto supreme." 
As the oldest of 13 children in a family 
that subsists on welfare, life has been 
none too gentle for Hall. He is 21. mar- 
ried and has two daughters. 

Hall began building his muscles when, 
at age 12, he look a job laying cement 
sidewalks. Now his biggest task is keep- 
ing his weight down to 1 18. "If I let go. I 
go right up to 140." he says. "The last 
two days before a match I touch almost 
no food. I use the sauna and the steam 
room, and I run a lot. Once I lost 13 
pounds in 28 hours." 

Hall is a compulsive weigher. He keeps 
pennies handy so he can weigh in at the 
local Thrifty drugstore or Jordano's su- 
permarket. He is so preoccupied with his 
weight that he steps on the baggage scales 
in airports. "I weigh myself 10. 15 limes 
a day," Hall admits. 

The night before the college-division 
finals last year Hall had eight pounds 
to lose. He decided to drop them by 
running the two miles back and forth 
from the gym to the campus gardens. 
It was 1 0 p.m. when he began running. At 
midnight he found that all the gym doors 
had been locked. "I ran back to the gar- 
dens and then back to the gym." Hall re- 
calls. "I sat down and then I ran some 
more, and then I got so tired I crawled. 
At 7 a.m. they opened the doors for 
the weigh-in. I was still a half pound 
over, so I ran another lap." 

Hall made weight, went out and won 
the title. end 


AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE NEW WAISTLINE REDUCER 
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SAUNA BELT 


GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 



SAUNA BELT- the first really new idea in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results 
in reducing the waistline - for men or women -and without the need for any dieting. Unbelievable 
results like these results which speak for themselves: 

Mr. Dick Becker. Clarkston, Wash.: I lost I '/i inches from my waistline the first time / used 
the Sauna Belt — and 4 inches after only 10 days. I feel i treat and my clothes fit so much 
better" 

Mr. Karl Hoagland, Deer Park, NY. Always a ureal skeptic — for the first time a product did 
what it claimed. Using the Sauna Bell twice in one week. I lost 2 1 'i inches from my waist- 
line. A 'Blue Ribbon ' for Sauna Belt." 

Mr. George Johannes. Willingboro, N.J.: After one week of using the Sauna Belt I lost 2 inches 
from my waistline. After .1 weeks a total of 4 inches. I have found your belt to be the 
quickest and easiest way to lose stubborn inches." 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW "SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt is made from a special non-porous plastic 
material. It is completely different from any other belt on the market that makes waist reducing claims. The 
Sauna Belt is placed around your waist, directly against the body, and then by use of the special tube provided, 
the belt is inflated — just like blowing up a balloon. As the belt is inflated it will tighten itself around your 
waist and you will notice a snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and support throughout your waistline and 
lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, you will then perform the two 'magic' waistline reducing 
exercises specially adapted for use with this remarkable belt. This will take |ust a few minutes and then you 
will relax, while leaving the belt in place on your waist, for another 20 minutes or so. That is all there is to it. 
This inflated belt is specially designed to provide resistance to the movements and to provide heat and sup- 
porting pressure to every area of your waist — back, front and sides — and when you remove the belt — voila! — 
a tighter, firmer waistline from which the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 




1. Slip the belt around your 
waist -inflate — and you are 
ready to do your two 'magic' 
waist reducing exercises: S to 
10 minutes. 



2. After your exercises, you 
simply relax for about 20 min- 
utes while keeping the belt 
around your waist. 



3. Then remove the Sauna Belt. 
Your waist will already feel 
tighter and trimmer. Many per- 
sons have lost an inch or more 
the very first day. 


HOW LONC MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That depends on your goals how many inches you want to lose 
from your waistline and the rate at which your body responds. Each person's body make-up is different, there- 
fore the degree of loss will vary with individuals. It is recommended that you use the belt for a few minutes 
each day for 3 days in a row when you first get the belt and then about 2 or 3 times a week until you have 
achieved your maximum potential for inch loss. After that, for waistline maintenance, you can use the belt 
about twice a month, or as often as you feel the need Many, many people lose an inch or more the very first 
day they use the belt. There are those who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines from just one 
session with this 'magic' belt. The results from the Sauna Belt have been dramatic, to say the least, but what- 
ever speed and degree of inch loss your particular metabolism allows you with this belt, remember this 
You must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or you may return the belt and 
your entire purchase price will be immediately refunded. 



0 SAUNA BELT INC. 1970 - P. 0. BOX 3984, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94119 ^ 


Wit hout hockey, the saying goes, the community of Dauphin, Manitoba would 
freeze to death in winter and nobody would notice until spring. Citizens young 
and old have the game in their very bones by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


The 

Only Game in 
Town 


^■t is a night when the Dauphin Kings are playing at 
home. 1 1 is 5° below zero and it is dark and there is a howl- 
ing prairie wind thrashing the snow about, whipping it up 
in violent billows off the parking lot, erasing all clear vi- 
sion and biting a man's cheeks like steel filings. The weath- 
er is fit for no man this night, yet here come the cars, 
headlights bobbing through the whirling gray screen; 
first one pair of dim globes advances, then another, grow- 
ing brighter as they move silently through the thick storm. 
Quite a long string of twin lights comes into sight and even- 
tually there are hundreds of pairs, all drifting to a stop in 
the lot before they are snapped off. In the snowy darkness 
crouched black shapes leave the cars and. struggling against 
the wind as if plodding uphill, finally reach this big build- 
ing. the hockey arena in this Canadian town. Inside, they 
stamp their feet as they lurch out of the storm and they 
grin as if they are surprised that they have found a safe 
haven, a well-lighted, warm place in Dauphin, Manitoba. 

There are hundreds of people in the lobby, familiar 
faces almost every one. They have all fought the blizzard 
to be present for the hockey game. Ray Allard, the Ford 
dealer; Harold McCallum, manager of The Dauphin Her- 
ald and president of the Kings; Steve Hawrysh, who runs 
the Blue Belle Lunch and is the Kings' general manager; 
Staff Sergeant Cliff Kool of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police contingent stationed in Dauphin; Bob Szewczyk. a 
barrister and solicitor in town; Clarence (Coot) Riehl, 
who runs the town's recreation program; Bernie Basar- 
aba, thesportscaster for station CKDM ("Voice of Kings — 


the Radio Station in the Heart of the Nation"). They mill 
about and talk, sipping at steaming coffee in paper cups. 
On one gray, peeling wall of the lobby are shelves with 
the old trophies, tarnished and dimmed, more of cop- . 
per than of silver, oddly enough. And next to them 
are the photographs, framed nicely enough but a 
bit askew now on the wall. They date way back, 
to 1903 when a hockey team from Dauphin 
first won the Baker Cup. awarded to the cham- - - . : *. 
pion team in the province. People in Dauphin 
still talk of that Ought Three team, the strong 
young men in the picture looking terribly 
stern and utterly confident of their immortality. 

They are all dead now, of course. 

The people in the lobby don't look at the small, 
old trophies or the fading photographs. They do pay 
out 25c. though, to gel the Hockey Programme for the 
night. They scarcely need it because they’ve seen what it 
contains — the photographs and the captions of their Dau- 
phin Kings — many times before during other contests in 
the Manitoba Junior ‘A’ League. But they want the Hock- 
ey Programme because in each one there is a number, and 
if theirs coincides with the number announced between 
the periods of the game they will have a chance to play Score- 
O. That means they can clump out on the icc in their ga- 
loshes and. in front of all the folks from Dauphin, try 
from center ice to send a puck through a small slot in the 
Score-O board set up in front of the net. It's a tiny slot, 
and a winner receives a large cash prize. continued 
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Right wing of the Pee Wee Class 
Diggers, Dwayne Yaron.sk i, 8, reflects 
on his weighty responsibilities. 



HOCKEY TOWN continued 


No one won it last season, but the people don't mind be- 
cause the money spent for the Programme helps pay the 
Kings* expenses. 

Through the crowd Orville Hcschuk, a Dauphin den- 
tist. moves easily, chatting with most everyone as he sells 
SI chances on a game pool that awards winners $40 and 
sends S60 into the coffers of the Kings; everyone knows 
the Kings need money, so Orville Hcschuk has almost no 
trouble selling all of the chances. 

Eventually, nearly 2.500 people arrive for the game at 
the Dauphin Memorial Community Center Livestock and 
Skating Arena. They leave the lobby and go into the are- 
na, where they sit shoulder to shoulder on wooden tiers 
rising around the link. Above them mammoth laminated 
beams arch beneath the wooden roof. The sound of the 
prairie wind can be heard outside. Then the lights go out 
and the teams line up across the ice and a small floodlight 
comes on high up in the thick rainbows of the darkened 
rafters. The spotlight shines on a locally painted portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth II. Someone turns on a recording of 
Got/ Saw the Queen and everyone sings. The anthem drowns 
out the howl of the blizzard. There is scarcely an empty 
length of board seat in the arena, and the faces in row 
after row around the rink make a Canadian mosaic: weath- 
ered or wrinkled or plain or pretty or young or grim, they 
display the hardy, wholesome features of people at home 
in a demanding environment. And once the first face-off 
has started the game they are intent, expert in their at- 
tention to the nuances of the play and generally quite un- 
ashamed of their enthusiasms. Orville Heschuk the dentist 
bellows, "Skate! skate! skate!” And a white-haired, grand- 
motherly lady croons quietly to herself, "Go, go, go, go, 
go. Kings! Go, go, go!" 

Such is the way of hockey in Canada: a life force of win- 
ter, an addictive nourishment that simply cannot be for- 
gone. It has sent millions of men and women into in- 
numerable storms to witness the game. And it has sent 
millions of boys of all ages out into 10,000 deep-gray af- 
ternoons, shivering as they clatter along a street on skate 
blades, headed for a frozen river or a front-yard rink 
where their blades will strike sparks when they clash against 
random stones embedded in the ice. 

Hockey in Canada is inescapable. Certainly, with bowl- 
ing alleys and television and curling and snowmobiles and 
skiing and jet-propelled dashes for the affluent to the Al- 
garve or the Caribbean, life is neither quite so remote nor 
quite so dismal in winter as it was. But hockey is reborn 
each year of cruel necessity, a product of ice and boredom — 
just as it was ICO years ago when it was invented by winter- 
locked British troops of Queen Victoria in the subarctic 
light of Kingston, Ontario and Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
latter-day brilliance of the Bobby Hulls and the Gordie 
Howes is basically a product of that same dark confine- 
ment, of being imprisoned for months in snow bound towns 
like Kirkland Lake or The Pas or Gravelbourg. 


It is the way an old man in Dauphin put it one af- 
ternoon, sitting in the Royal Billiards pool hall, acting as 
spokesman for a silent row of kibitzers who seemed hyp- 
notized by the snooker game they were watching. The 
Spokesman said authoritatively, "By God, if we didn't 
have hockey in Dauphin this whole blamed place could 
freeze to death in winter and nobody'd notice till spring. 
This ain't exactly Paris France, you know." The row of 
kibitzers snorted approvingly at the Spokesman’s words, 
and he sat silent for a moment watching the players. Then 
he wagged his head at one shooter, a bald old man with 
skin like parchment and watery eyes blinking from behind 
an extraordinarily thick pair of spectacles. "That’s Mr. 
Langford," said the Spokesman. "He don't look it, but 
he's the best goddam pool shooter in town. Seventy-nine 
years old and no one shoots better'n Mr. Langford, ay?” 
He gazed at Mr. Langford for a moment and added, 
"But if we didn't have hockey here in Dauphin, I don't 
think even Mr. Langford would stay here in the winter. 
This place ain't exactly Rome Italy, you know.” 

This place is called Dauphin because in 1741 one Fran- 
cois La Verendrye (probably the first white man to sec the 
Canadian Rockies) named a lake Dauphin after the crown 
prince of France. The region was not settled until 1883 
and Dauphin was not incorporated until 1898, after the 
settlement had snuggled up against the tracks of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways and had begun to prosper a 
bit. It exists on the grand prairie flats of Manitoba, in 
the central part of the country, 210 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg; 8,766 people live there. 

One of the proud things that has happened in Dauphin 
over the years is that every single street has been paved. 
"Not even the back roads have gravel," said Ray Dicks, 
secretary-treasurer of the town council. "Not many towns 
in western Canada can say that, ay?” The people of Dau- 
phin are also proud of the rich, black earth of the region. 
They call it "that good old Dauphin gumbo.” The town 
has no manufacturing and no major tourist industry, so 
its economy is based entirely on the farms around it; the 
wealth of its taxpayers and the health of its children de- 
pend on the annual bounty of grain produced by that 
good old gumbo. If the crop should go sour from too 
much rain or turn brittle as broomstraws in a drought. 
Dauphin would have trouble. The used cars on the lots of 
Murdoch Chevrolet would sit with motors mute and tires 
unkicked: diamond rings in the glass cases at Snodgrass 
Jewellers would sparkle for naught; and even the value of 
business at George Brayshaw's Riverside Funeral Chapel 
w ould decline (although, of course, the volume would not 
diminish). 

But nature has done well by Dauphin in recent years. 
After the chill rains of April and the brassy skies of July 
and the dry harvest days of August, the Septembers of Dau- 
phin have almost unvaryingly brought golden oceans of 
wheat, barley, oats, flax and rye into the bins of the town's 

continued 
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Carte Blanche keeps 
executives ahead 
intheTO’s. 



Any salesman knows “you gotta 
know the territory." But when the ter- 
ritory is a Jet Age marketplace it's 
harder to know your way around. 

Carte Blanche has already 
smoothed over many of the prob- 
lems of today’s fast moving execu- 
tives. Take the Jumbo Jets. Every 
airline that will fly them honors Carte 
Blanche. We’re also expanding our 
list of outstanding accommodations. 
Carte Blanche is honored at thou- 
sands of internationally famous 
hotels, motels and inns. 

So, whether business takes you to 
London, Mexico City or Honolulu, 
say Carte Blanche (kart • blonsh) and 
you’re automatically welcome. (And 


that holds true for the best restau- 
rants in town.) 

Several new. specialized services 
are in the works for you. For now, 
this much is certain. When it comes 
to travel and entertaining, nothing 
fits itineraries like Carte Blanche. 
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• Airlines: fly on more than 70 
domestic and overseas carriers. 

• Restaurants: enjoy the finest 
wherever you go. 

• Service stations: fill er up at 
thousands of gas stations. 

• Rent-a-cars: all majors, most 
independents, welcome you. 

• Hotels, motels, inns: choose from 
thousands around the world. 

• Get an application at any “Take 
One" display, or write: Carte 
Blanche, 3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 

Carte Blanche gives 
you more than credit 






You can change your mind eleven times and still be right. Again for 1970, Cadillac 

is the only luxury car to offer you the luxury of choice. And what a magnificent choice— eleven Cadillacs in three series, including 
the only luxury convertible built in America, and Eldorado, the worlds finest personal car. Each one is fashioned in the distinctive 
Cadillac tradition. Each can be personalized with Cadillacs stunning array of colors, conveniences and appointments. Which new 
Cadillac is for you? Any one of the eleven models. Each expresses the spirit of the seventies with rare taste, style and distinction. 
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HOCKEY TOWN continued 


10 huge grain elevators. Ah. those wooden elevators — 
ugly, clumsy, massive- they rise in ranks like primitive 
cathedrals. Dauphin’s only real skyline above the prairie 
sweep. Once they arc filled, once the tons of grain are in- 
side in preparation for shipment to the ports of the world 
(including, as Dauphin's citizens rather pointedly tell Amer- 
icans. Red China), then Dauphin can relax, knowing that 
it has succeeded for another year. But, of course, by the 
time that has happened it is winter again. 

The bitter season is never far gone from Dauphin. There 
is ice along the banks of the Vermilion River in Sep- 
tember and sometimes the year's first snow falls early in 
October a biting white dust that swirls across the prairie 
and drifts along with the dried leaves down Main Street 
to settle in the doorways of the stores: Marshall-Wells 
hardware, the Mary-Jaync Shoppe, the Dauphin Meat Mar- 
ket. the Grange Cafe & Chocolate Shoppe. There may be 
snowbanks by Halloween and winter may not end until 
one final wet blizzard is flung over the flower beds of 
May. In between, the days are pale and brief and frozen 
white. Dauphin. Manitoba is not Paris, France. 

"I suppose you could call us stoics," said Helen Marsh, 
a handsome, graying spinster who publishes the weekly 
Dauphin Herald. “We don't fight the hardships of winter: 
we don't resign to them, either. We can't do much about 
it, you know, so we try to go along. There isn't anything 
to do here in the winter, so we play hockey. After all, we 
do have all this ice." 

The game is all-encompassing. Girls' hockey, for ex- 
ample, was once the rage in Dauphin (Helen Marsh was 
an agile left wing in the ’30s), and it is now making a come- 
back in town. Middle-aged men play hockey in an orga- 
nization called the Commercial League: one night each 
week they huff and puff in pained facsimile of the quick 
and rugged skaters they were before- before prosperity's 
demands transformed an average hard-checking defense- 
man into an average hard-working bank clerk. For those 
not given to playing the game, there is constant talk about 
it. At 10 o'clock sharp each morning in the Kings Hotel 
Coffee Shoppe when many merchants from Main Street 
come in and shed their greatcoats and stamp the snow 
from their overshoes and sit down with their thick crock- 
ery cups of hot coffee: in the Buffalo Cocktail Lounge in 
the late afternoon when the stores and offices arc shut 
down and a few men gather for neat shots of Seagram's 
Seven chased by ginger ale; at late-night suppers in the 
living rooms of Dauphin's sophisticated set when the 
college-educated professional men and merchants and 
their wives gather and in stocking feet sit on the carpet 
and sip good whisky highballs. 

At one time or another during all social gatherings hock- 
ey will prevail as the subject of conversation. It is not as if 
the people of Dauphin arc blind to events beyond the hock- 
ey rinks of the world. Not at all. But at times hockey 
does seem rather an overwhelming influence. The young 


wife of a doctor new to town was heard to remark last win- 
ter. “Well, of course 1 love the game, but isn't there some 
gossip?' 

Saturday night is a dead spot socially in Dauphin. No 
hostess would think of scheduling a dinner, a dance or 
even a lengthy phone call, for it would be a catastrophe of 
manners. Saturday is NHL Hockey Night on television, 
and all of Dauphin (indeed, all of Canada) falls into an 
electronic trance that will not be disturbed. Of course, it 
is also folly to plan events of significance on nights that 
the Dauphin Kings arc playing at home. The Rotary Club 
once tried to hold its annual Cheese- and Wine-Tasting 
Banquet (SI a head, open to the public) on the evening of 
a home game, and it drew a very disappointing crowd. 

The commitment to hockey in Dauphin is by no means 
a matter of hysteria, nor is it a matter of fashion. It has a 
far sounder, more historical base. “This town has been 
for hockey ever since this town began," said Bill Cruise, a 
retired farmer of some 70 years who has lived all his life 
in Dauphin. “Listen, back when they played seven men 
on a team — with a rover, you know — people from Dau- 
phin. hundreds of us. would pile into cars. Model Ts and 
those kind, and we'd drive to other towns for games. We 
were doing that when the game was still being played on 
river ice in some places. Dauphin has always been known 
as a hockey town. We never let our boys down.” 

Hockey, as celebrated in Dauphin, is as much a kind of 
ceremonial tradition as it is contemporary entertainment 
and physical exercise. It is handed down generation to 
generation: it is even a form of ritual symbolizing initi- 
ation to early manhood. “When your boy is getting to be 
6 or 7, you kind of start watching him closer," said Vic 
Bcrkc. an employee of the railroad and an occasional hock- 
ey referee. "And they're watching themselves, too, be- 
cause they know the time for them to start playing hockey 
is coming. Since they know that you played hockey and 
probably that their grandfather played hockey and their 
older brothers are playing hockey, they know their turn's 
coming up. It's more like a universal thing in Canada 
even than baseball is in the States. Or even than soccer in 
England. It's a national tradition.” 

For the kids, hockey has no season. Barefoot boys in 
shorts are seen often, the summer dust of the school play- 
ground rising about them while sweat streams down their 
faces, banging away with hockey slicks at a rubber ball in 
mid-July. In midwinter, with a blue twilight falling and a 
cold weak gleam barely reaching the ground from the street- 
light, they will be out on the road again, clumping about 
in their overshoes, sticks clacking and soprano shouts ring- 
ing across the dark snow as they try to send a ball into 
the cardboard box goals they have put on the street. 

Such was the scene in Dauphin one bitter evening last 
winter. Ray Allard, once a good goalie for Dauphin and 
now a mid-40ish dealer in Ford cars, recognized his boy 
out in the street and he said, “Now, 1 know those kids 
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have spent this afternoon playing hockey at the rink. And 
I know they're all going to the Kings' game tonight. And 
here they are playing shinny— road hockey. We did it the 
same way, exactly.” He paused, then chuckled. "Well, 
not exactly. They're using a ball for a puck now, but in 
my day there were still lots of horses. You couldn't beat a 
frozen road apple for a readymade shinny puck." 

The hockey children of Dauphin have not had to de- 
pend entirely on road apples or on roads for a long, long 
time. In one form or another, they have had organized 
hockey leagues in that small prairie town for more than 
30 years. The program has expanded until now it begins 
with rosy little 7-year-olds — tykes who squirm in the pen- 
alty box as impatiently as if they had been plunked down 
in a church pew. The leagues include the PeeWee division 
(ages 7-8), Little NHL (9-10), Tom Thumb (10-12), Ban- 
tam A and Bantam B (13-15), and Midgets and Juvenile 
(for older boys not quite up to the demanding standard of 
Junior 'A' play). More than 400 kids are involved. This 
program is orchestrated by Coot Riehl, a friendly and un- 
flappable fellow who is able to carry on a normal, low- 
tension conversation even while raucous youngsters clam- 
or at his knees about "Who do we play next week?" and 
anxious mothers create a barrage of questions on the phone 
about whether teams will play if it is snowing in the morn- 
ing and eager teen-agers line up to apply to referee games 
(at a salary of 75c apiece per game). With a grin Riehl 
says, "Our emphasis here is on quantity, not quality. Pe- 
riod. Everyone gets to play." 

To watch a hockey game among the PceWees of Dau- 
phin is to witness a marvel of miniaturization, for these 
boys are tiny facsimiles of their own NHL heroes. Their 
equipment is flawless — as well it should be, since it costs 
some S75 for a parent to equip his PeeWee and up to 
SI50 for a Juvenile. Like tiny, colorful (but oddly pow- 
erful-looking) water bugs, they zip and glide about the ice 
with skating strokes that are both smooth and swift. Some 
can stickhandle as if they were toy Gordie Howes and all 
have memorized the proper ritual movements of the pros 
for certain situations. When they are dispatched to the 
penalty box, these children do not rage in tantrums nor 
do they burst into tears. No. with heads bowed and skates 
moving in that slow stcp-along stroke of the big-leaguers, 
they take their punishment like men; it is considered fit- 
ting to slam the box door angrily to dramatize the ob- 
vious injustice of the penalty. Occasionally they will rage 
together to light on the ice in shrill shoving matches that 
are quite easily broken up by officials; invariably after 
such a mass show of temper the rink will be littered with 
tiny PeeWee-sized gloves — all shed automatically in big- 
league preparation for barc-knuckle battle. Of course, 
whenever a goal is scored, the child who made it skates 
about in stately circles, his arms and his stick raised ma- 
jestically overhead while his mates tap the ice in tribute. 

When you ask a batch of Dauphin children to identify 


the best hockey player who ever played the game, most 
call up the obvious— "Hull! Howe! Orr!" Ah, but in a 
crowd you will also discern a few strange names being 
praised to the Canadian skies— "Cahoon! Dennis Schick! 
Buchy! Ronnie Low!" — and, of course, it takes no imag- 
ination to realize that these are young men who walk tall- 
est in Dauphin. The Kings! Noble beings. 

Junior ’A’ hockey is the finest amateur game in Can- 
ada, and from its rich lode annually come the top draft 
choices of the NHL and other pro teams. Some 16.000 
boys up to 20 years of age play the game on 80 teams 
throughout the country. There are eight teams in the 
Manitoba Amateur Hockey Association league and Dau- 
phin is the smallest town represented — a point of enor- 
mous local pride that ranks not far behind those com- 
pletely paved streets. Although it is called "amateur,” 
such high-caliber hockey is subsidized on a realistic semi- 
professional basis, and the young princes of the Dauphin 
Kings are. as a rule, imported from other tow ns. "In Can- 
ada we don't fool around with the impossible idea of pure 
amateurism," said Gordon Juckcs, executive director of 
the Canadian Amateur Hockey Association. "We pay these 
boys what they need to get along." 

For the Dauphin Kings that can amount to a S50.000 
annual operation. Of course, no one gets rich. "My best 
front line runs me S555 a month," said Frank Murdoch, 
the Chevrolet-Olds dealer who doubled last year as Kings 
president. "We pay room and board and that runs $70 a 
month, and we like to give the boys some spending money — 
maybe $10. $25 a week, you know. And those who aren't 
in school, we get them jobs, ay? Maybe in a gas station or 
sweeping out a store or clerking. Some of them work 
hard; some of them only go in to get paid." 

Most of the Kings are still in high school (despite their 


Youngsters in hockey uniforms rule a pickup truck on Dauphin's 
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high-octane heroism in town, some are so young they do 
not shave more than once a week). They are supposed to 
maintain passing grades and regular attendance like any 
other student. But mere mortals must always allow an 
extra margin for greatness. And as A. J. Drebnisky says: 
"The Kings are good lads, ay? Oh. there are days before 
big games when they should be in school, but we don’t 
expect them on those days." 

Obviously, the whole town has a pretty healthy inter- 
action with the team. Although there was some complaint 
about the steepness of season-ticket prices last year (SI 5 
for 17 games, which averages 89c a game), people always 
come hustling to the aid of the Kings. A local constable 
was reprimanded once for offering to forgo parking tick- 
ets for any motorist who would buy a SI chance on a TV 
raffle for the team. There are no copies of schedules to be 
found on display because, as Frank Murdoch says, "What 
the hell for? Everyone knows when they play." 

Now. there are some communities of North America 
that are still small enough and still unspoiled by imper- 
sonal corporate wealth and a hypertense devotion to prog- 
ress to provide an old-fashioned opportunity for the ex- 
istence of a civic soul, a genuine home-town esprit. Not 
your routine Chamber of Commerce “pride." mind you, 
that ersatz spirit geared to paint a polished image for prof- 
it. No. this would be more a burning commitment to the 
character of a town, a feeling that the whole damn cit- 
izenry would be aroused, by God, if they felt that the 
honor of their home town was compromised. It would 
seem that Dauphin is just that: a town with an old-fash- 
ioned sense of its own honor. 

A perfect example occurred one night early last March, 
during a high-pitch peak of the playoffs in the Manitoba 
Amateur Hockey Association. Dauphin was playing against 

snowy main street tow ard one of the town's innumerable pomes. 



a team from Kenora. Ontario — the Muskies — and it had 
been a vicious, rocky series. Indeed, the citizens of Dau- 
phin had come to be mightily incensed over the behavior 
of the Muskies and their fans. "That thing in Kenora the 
other night was absurd, the most savage damned thing I 
ever saw on ice." said Frank Murdoch. "I tell you, I 
didn't think we’d leave with our skins that night. It was 
disgraceful. A disgrace to Dauphin." 

Ah, yes. that night in Kenora. . . . Kenora lies some 
300 miles away from Dauphin; about 200 fans had driven 
down for the game that night. They returned home shocked, 
shaken by what they had seen and fearful about what 
was to come. "Oh, I could not believe what I saw," said 
Dorine Murdoch, wife of the Kings' president. "I left 
the game in tears. Oh. the language those people used. 
They were drunk, so many of them. A man in front of me 
turned around and called me a perfectly filthy name just 
because I was from Dauphin. I tapped his wife on the shoul- 
der and asked her if she heard what he had said to me. 
She turned around and said yes she heard it and then she 
called me an even filthier name. I was so furious I broke 
out crying." 

The game was being broadcast back to Dauphin by Ber- 
nic Basaraba over CKDM and, even though Bernie per- 
formed heroically despite a volcanic storm of abuse, he 
was forced at one point to shut off his microphone for a 
minute or more because a loud and foulmouthed woman 
was shrieking into it. Bernie. who has played a lot of hock- 
ey and broadcast many games, said afterward, "It was 
something 1 hope I'll never see again." 

Some fans of the Kenora Muskies brought dead fish to 
the game and sailed them through the air over the play- 
ers' heads or flipped them across the ice beneath their 
skates. Some tossed hot dimes onto the rink and, of course, 
play had to be slopped to dig them out of the holes they 
melted in the ice. Someone had smuggled in a live chicken 
and it was dispatched in crazy squawking circles over the 
ice. "Once might've been all right." said Farley Ham- 
mings, a Dauphin defenseman, "but the damned chicken 
went out half a dozen times. The referee kept handing 
him back to the same guy who throwed him out." 

And then there were the eggs — dozens of them, to hear 
the appalled Dauphinitcs tell it. Indeed, the Kings' goalie, 
Ron Low. said later that he was hit seven limes by eggs 
and that when the eighth one broke against the back of 
his neck and slipped down inside his uniform he simply 
skated off the ice even though there was still some time 
left in the game. The next day, back in Dauphin. Ron 
went to get his hair cut and the barber laughed as he 
clipped Low's hair. "Well, Ron m'boy, now we know 
which came first — the chicken or the egg, ay?” 

Well, to add injury to insult. Kenora had won that 
manic contest 6 2 and now the bcsl-of-seven series was 
tied 2-2. People were worried about the next game, at Dau- 
phin. partly because they didn't know if the Kings would 

continued 
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win bui mostly because 
they were deeply con- 
cerned that enraged Dau- 
phinites might retaliate 
in kind. Perhaps there 
would even be blood 
spilled. On game day 
Mayor Hugh Dunlop, 
who operates the radio 
station, issued a stern 
statement in The Dauphin 
Herald saying that he had 
already "had discussions 
with the RCMP [the 
Mount ies] in relation to 
tonight's hockey game" 
and there would be plen- 
ty of police around. He 
also alluded to an under- 
current of real alarm around town. Frank Murdoch's of- 
fice had been besieged with warnings that there had been 
a run on BB pistols in Dauphin, that grocery stores were 
selling an uncommon volume of eggs and tomatoes, that 
a hardware store reported it had been completely sold out 
of metal washers (presumably to be heated and tossed on 
the ice). Worried, Frank Murdoch stopped by the RCMP 
barracks himself and came out a bit reassured by the fact 
that at least a dozen Mounties would be at the game. 
Then he went to the high school and asked Principal Nor- 
ris Aitkcn to warn the kids over the school intercom sys- 
tem that any obstreperous behavior would only harm the 
team. “Yes. I'll tell them that throwing eggs or forcing 
the game to stop will only cause the Kings to lose mo- 
mentum." said Aitken. "They’ll understand that." 

That night at the arena the crowd gathered early, and 
there was an uneasy air about the place: unfamiliar ex- 
pressions of doubt and suspicion were cast upon the home- 
ly rugged features of some of the farmers. No one quite 
knew for sure whether the town itself could be trusted, 
although as Dave Smitka, manager of the SAAM de- 
partment store, said: "We pride ourselves on being a well- 
behaved town. Dauphin is not a place to go off half- 
cocked." There were some rather nervous attempts at con- 
versation in the lobby. 

"1 remember they used to throw hot pennies on the ice 
in the old days to break up the games," said Bill Cruise, 
the retired farmer. 

"Yeah, those were Depression days," said Ray Dicks. 

“Oh, no. That was before the Depression," said Cruise. 
“In the Depression people never threw pennies they threw 
washers. No one could afford to throw pennies." 

Ray Dicks laughed. "Yes, and now the worst is hot 
dimes— you can't see them after they hit the ice. That's a 
sign of the times prosperity, ay?— to be throw ing dimes." 

The people from Dauphin are a good and knowledgeable 


hockey crowd, and there 
wasn't a man, woman 
or child in Dauphin Me- 
morial Community Cen- 
ter Livestock and Skat- 
ing Arena that night who 
didn't agree — in princi- 
ple, at least — with Mrs. 
Vogt, the lady who runs 
the Royal Billiards pool 
hall. That afternoon she 
had said to Mr. Langford 
and the Spokesman: 
“You can't fight and 
play good hockey. I tell 
you, it can't be done 
and we'll do much the 
better tonight if we all 
just behave ourselves.” 

When the Kenora Musk ies skated onto the ice. the 
players' eyes were big as silver dollars and their jaws 
were clamped tight. Plainly, they were terrified. A fu- 
rious chorus of boos rose into the arched beams above 
and many people began to stamp their feet threateningly. 
A few men rose in their seats and shook their fists. Did 
this gentle community, which calls itself “The Friendly 
Town of Beauty and Progress," contain the seeds of 
riot? As it happened, the Kings were playing like su- 
permen that night and the Muskies were slow and soggy — 
perhaps semiparalyzed by the atmosphere of intimidation 
around them. The crowd roared a lot and leaped to its 
feet often — and ominously, it seemed — at any show of 
Kenora aggression. But, in the end. not an egg struck 
the ice and not a chicken squawked and not a BB gun 
or a washer or a dead fish was to be seen. The few home- 
scrawled signs that bobbed over the crowd were not 
very provocative. One said simply: we hail hsh. 
The Kings beat the Muskies that night by a rather 
humiliating 10-2 score and went on to win the 
series. 

Ed Finch, a soft-spoken constable of the RCMP’s 
Dauphin barracks, said after the game, "Oh, we were 
ready for most anything, you know. But we knew that 
this is Dauphin and Dauphin just doesn't come to its 
hockey games drunk or raise a ruckus when its games 
are being played. This is not a troublesome town." 
And, of course, that is the point of honor in a town 
like Dauphin: not so much that it was roundly of- 
fended by the insults in Kenora as that its reaction to 
those insults was dignified. Constable Finch paused a 
moment and sucked on his pipe: then, in a very serious 
tone, as if he were about to reveal the secret of all 
things good and well-mannered and clean and blessed 
about Dauphin, he said, "Of course, this is a real good 
hockey town, ay?" E1MD 



Dauphin fans exhort Kings during playoff with the hated Kenora Muskies. 
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Viking 

Voyager 


Gleneagles goes to Scandinavia 
for a new fashion look in 
weathercoats with Dacron 

The Fjord trench-type coat takes its 
inspiration from the rugged regions of 
the Vikings, but is as forward-looking 
as the Scandinavia of today. It's bold, 
virile, vigorous, adventurous. And, like 
the Vikings, highly individual . . . with 
unique cuffs, oversize button-through 
patch flap pockets, even inside map 
pockets. Boldly lined in a lively plaid. 


50% Dacron* polyester/50% cotton with ZE PEL* rain and stain repellency. -Du Pont registered trademark. 
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U giants called Big Lew, Big "O". Big "E", Wilt The 27 
Stilt, and other colorful names. 

Several times each week, they performed feats 
no mortal had ever seen before. Like scoring 
100 points in one game. And sinking hook shots 
from about a thousand feet out. And jumping 
from the foul line and stuffing the ball, for gosh 
sakes. 

Legend has it that their super-human confronta- 
tions (CRASH. BOOM. KER-POW] were re- 
corded in a magazine called Sports Illustrated... 


cks for just S3. 87! It was. say the Old Ones, the 
bargain in Giant Excitement since Jack got a 
handful of beans. 

Sports Illustrated? The magazine, say the leg- 
ends. was so alive with color and action it would 
occasionally leap out of your hands and nip at 
you when you tried to read it. 

Incredible? Plant this card on the nearest post- 
man and see if giants don’t start appearing in 
your mailbox. sports illustrated 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING / CHICAGO. ILLINOIS / 60611 
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Saucy and the Celebrities 

by JOHN F. CHANDLER 


[Sjobody can deny that there have been 
* * more heavily capita li/ed racehorse- 
owning syndicates than the one that 
owned Saucy (Vaguely Noble was syn- 
dicated at S5 million, Buckpasscr at $4.8 
million), but it would be hard to imag- 
ine a group in which you could get a 
piece of a horse cheaper. There were 
147 members in the Saucy syndicate, and 
most of them owned as little as I 256th 
of the little filly— an innocent 2-ycar- 
old of 1951, the daughter of Whirlaway 
out of Liberqueen. 

Shares of Saucy were passed out lib- 
erally at the Derby headquarters of the 
late C. (Dick) Andrade 111 of Dallas, 
who came into Louisville each year on 
the Sunday before the Kentucky Derby 
and took up quarters on the 14th floor 
of the Kentucky Hotel. 

Until 1942, Andrade owned a large 
racing and breeding establishment: some 
90 head of marcs, yearlings, 2-year-olds, 
3-year-olds and so forth. He finally sold 
out to Clint and Ken Murchison ol Dal- 
las, but he never gave up his fondness 
for the turf. His 14th-fioor suite in the 
Louisville hotel was a place where ce- 
lebrities bounced around a dime a do<ten. 
The foyer led into a living room, and 
on each side was a bedroom. Between 
double beds in the left room they stacked 
some 15 or 20 eases of bourbon. In the 
right room the space between the beds 
was occupied by cases of Scotch. 

Any night you'd run into the presid- 
ing steward — Andrade — and syndicate 
members Don Amcchc, Stu Erwin, 
Frank Capra. Jerry Colonna, Howard 
Haws, Bob Hope, Pat O’Brien, or per- 
haps Edwin W. Pauley. 

Winthrop Rockefeller was in the syn- 
dicate; also, Nunnally Johnson, Clem 
McCarthy, Ted Husing, Temple Har- 
grove, Bob Considine, John Carmichael, 
Bing Crosby. Bill Corum, Joe E. Lewis, 
Grantland Rice, Mike Romanoff, Toots 
Shor and Randolph Scott. There were 
Horace Stoncham of the Giants, Ca- 
terer Joe Stevens, Dan Topping, Adcla 


Rogers St. Johns, Niles Trammell and 
General J. Fred Miles of Louisville, who 
sold his bourbon factory but nailed it 
down in the contract that, as long as he 
lived. "General Miles" straight bourbon, 
100-proof, was to be manufactured. 

One time. Andrade and his Texas pals, 
Roland Bond, Billy Byars and others, 
imported the Dixieland Band from Steve 
Valenti's Paddock Lounge in New Or- 
leans to play for a syndicate shindig. An- 
drade took time out once every hour to 
bolster the band with bar goodies. About 
2 a.m. there was a question whether the 
hotel's foundation could take it as the 
band started marching around the ball- 
room playing "When de saints come 
marchin' in." 

Andrade used to send members of the 
syndicate special mimeographed bulle- 
tins about every two or three weeks ad- 
vising of Saucy's training progress. She 
was sent to Washington Park in Chi- 
cago to get ready for the races, and her 
colors were registered as "dark blue 
hoops, orange sleeves, hooped cap, blue 
visor." They would have flagged the 20th 
Century Limited a mile away in the fog. 

The first mournful bulletin to the syn- 
dicate concerning Saucy's Chicago debut 
w as dated Aug. 22, 1951. Andrade wrote: 
"Our filly ran three times at Chicago, 
finishing her first race dead last, show- 
ing a little form in her second by being 
up in the first three during the first half 
mile and then folding and, in the third 
race, a dismal failure. Henry McLemorc 
suggests that Saucy, in his opinion, pre- 
fers a couch to a racetrack." 

Andrade opined that Saucy was a 
"morning glory," who worked fast in 
the morning but was likely to flop in 
the afternoon. 

"1 thought about working her at night 
and having the races run in the morn- 
ing instead of the afternoon, but the var- 
ious racetracks, for reasons unknown 
to me. have refused this modest request." 

Andrade asked the famous Calumet 
trainer, Ben Jones, to take a look at 


Saucy in Chicago. Ben wrote she had 
been running out of her class and seemed 
underweight, adding: "You can always 
use her for a broodmare because she is 
well-bred and has beautiful conforma- 
tion and a beautiful pair of eyes." 

A "Secret Committee," which An- 
drade often referred to but never iden- 
tified. finally decided to send Saucy to 
Saratoga under the care of Trainer Wal- 
ter Kelley. The next bulletin from An- 
drade reported that one syndicate mem- 
ber had sent Saucy a case of Saratoga 
mineral water. 

"This should undoubtedly improve 
her health, and I feel that by associ- 
ating with the fashionable element at Sar- 
atoga she will improve herself socially 
and should acquire considerable poise." 
the bulletin noted. 

Andrade ended that bulletin with: 

"Since reading this letter over, I have 
been thinking to myself — what the hell 
docs Ben Jones know about racehorses 
anyway?” 

Saucy never raced at Saratoga, but her 
trainer brought her to old Aqueduct on 
Long Island that fall. On the afternoon 
the syndicate's pride and joy was to make 
her New York debut, he visited the press 
box. "Don't bet on her— she's not quite 
ready," was his advice to all hands. 

Several syndicate members among the 
press corps wouldn't buy that. 

"She’s our horse and we've got to go 
along," said the late Joe Palmer, famed 
racing editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. This writer also sent along and 
bravely placed a minimum S2 bet on 
"our horse." 

Well, with Jockey Jimmy Picou rid- 
ing for his life it seemed -Saucy "took 
command at the break" of the six-fur- 
long race and, as the chart caller put it, 
she "maintained a clear advantage in 
the drive under punishment." She won 
by a length from Fiery Trail. The ground 
was running out fast at the end of the 
race, timed in I:l3?s, but Saucy collect- 
ed $2,275 for the syndicate from the 
$5,000 purse. Her backers collected 
$58.10, $21.70 and S9.30 across the 
board. 

A few days later, Bobby Thomson of 
the New York Giants hit his famous 
ninth-inning homer with two on off 
Ralph Branca of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to win the National League pennant in 
a playoff. That set up the Subway World 
Series between the Giants and Yankees, 
and hundreds of celebrities flocked to 


New York. Among them, of course, were 
many Saucy owners. 

Gene Leone, operator of the celebrat- 
ed Italian restaurant on West 48th Street, 
a one-eighth owner (Andrade and some 
Texas friends also had an eighth), de- 
cided there should be a Saucy victory 
dinner at his place, and on the house. 
Syndicate members had been issued bow 
ties, in the brilliant blue and orange col- 
ors, and most wore them at the party. 
Beverages were stacked high; the tables 
were loaded with never-ending courses. 
The only thing missing was Saucy her- 
self. 

"Our Little Darlin romped in her first 
time out at Aqueduct." said Dick's spe- 
cial bulletin under the heading; saucy 
scores!! our baby wins!!! gene 

LEONE GIVES TERRIFIC VICTORY BAN- 
QUET!!! 

Then he added; "Saucy ran again at 
Belmont and was up in front at the half 
mile and then put her cars back and 
quit, coming in dead last. One thing 
you have to admire about our filly — 
there is no halfway business with Saucy." 

Amcche was master of ceremonies at 
the victory banquet, where Joe E. Lew- 
is told about seeing Saucy run in Chi- 
cago. He "never spent a more agoniz- 
ing 25 minutes, watching her strive to 
cross the finish line." He went on to 
say that, “if the jockey hadn't been us- 
ing the whip so vociferously, the mos- 
quitos were so bad they would have 
eaten up Saucy and the jockey.” 

Clippings and letters on Saucy 
adorned the restaurant walls, and the 
Secret Committee voted top honors to 
a note from Bing Crosby. 

"Dear Dick," the Groancr wrote, "I 
am in receipt of your recent doleful dit- 
ty relating the dismaying events which 
have befallen the fleet filly Saucy. I am 
not surprised. I have been too long 
around the racetracks to be surprised. 
What amazed me was the disclosure that 
several timorous souls have withdrawn 
the pleasant comfort of their financial 
support. Not me. I backed Dewey. Cal- 
ifornia in the Rose Bowl and the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, and I will go down swing- 
ing with you and Saucy if it costs me 
25 or 30 dollars. Let those purse-proud 
poltroons keep their loot in backyard 
tomato cans. I spread what I got around 
a little. Just the knowledge that I may 
some day become buddy- buddies with 
such social giants as Mike Romanoff, 
John Perona and Henry McLemore ce- 


ments my allegiance to their association. 
Just as a hedge, however, when my tab 
reaches SI 00 take my ball out of the 
rack. Assuring you again of my limited 
support, and with warmest regards — 
Yours. Bing. P.S. Everett. I think, stole 
my Saucy necktie!" 

When the New York racing season 
closed. Saucy was sent to Florida where 
she won a six-furlong race on Dec. 4. 
beating Cookie K and Up High, among 
others, in 1:14 and paying S9.60 for S2. 

Syndicate members in New Orleans. 
California and elsewhere began clam- 
oring for Saucy to race at their tracks, 
but a decision was deferred by the Se- 
cret Committee because she had already 
traveled from Kentucky to Chicago, to 
Saratoga, New York City and then to 
Florida. 

She ran again on Dec. 12, Andrade 
reported, "and, as she walked by the 
odds board, she was surprised to note 
that she was a 5-to-2 favorite. This dis- 
gusted her no end, so she said to her- 
self: 'I can't get my boys well on that 
kind of a price," and in spite of Jimmy 
Pieou's urgings Saucy (being a stubborn 
sort of gal) had made her decision and 
she just refused to come in first — she ac- 
tually came in last in a race in which 10 
horses ran." 

Saucy ran once in 1952 as a 3-year- 
old. but never got close, and the Secret 
Committee went into session again. 

Andrade wrote in February 1952 that 
Saucy was almost claimed in 1951 at Bel- 
mont Park, and "I don't want the syn- 
dicate to lose her for a small claim . . . 
she might well spend the next five or six 
years or more on second-rate racetracks 
around the country. Another thing, if 
Saucy decided not to run, she could bust 
us all betting on her." 

A consultation of minds followed, and 
the bulletin explained that it would be 
desirable to retire Saucy. Leone owns a 
large farm in Central Valley, N.Y., not 
far from West Point. Syndicate members 
were polled and voted to send Our Lit- 
tle Darlin to pasture and future moth- 
erhood. When the syndicate members 
voted to close out. they each received a 
check for 71 e profit after expenses. 

Few cashed the checks, and for months 
Andrade wrote imploring members to 
do so — his secretary was going crazy try- 
ing to balance the bank account. "A 
lot of you guys." he wrote, "are in brack- 
ets where this deduction is likely to be 
important.” end 
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Why Arnie bought Bay Hill: 

"A great place if you take golf 
seriously, but it's also a place to 
relax. It's my second home." 

Championship golf courses, 
tennis, swimming, fishing, superb 
food and accommodations. 
Limited number of non-resident 
mpmberships available. Wiite 
for full information. ' 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
ot the week 


basketball NBA: The Cincinnati Royals, play- 
tug Without Oscar Robertson, ■she pulled a groin 
muscle last week, lost five straight games and fell 
from fifth to last place, the only change in the 
l ast's standings. Up top. the New York Knicks 
rolled along —they've won 1 1 of their last 1 2 games 
»nh only one slip, a 111-96 loss to Atlanta, the 
worst defeat the Knicks have suffered this season. 
The win moved Atlanta hack to first in the West. 
The Hawks had fallen half a game behind Los An- 
geles after being defeated 133-124 by Baltimore. 
ABA: The Indiana Pacers, leaders in the Last, man- 
aged a winning week with a 3-2 record, though 
two of their victories were come-from-behind af- 
luirs. Miami, sixth m the East, led 91-90 in the 
fourth quarter when the Pacers took charge, final- 
ly defeating Ihe Floridians 122- 1 15 as four of the 
Indiana starling five scored more than 20 points 
each. The Kentucky Colonels were ahead with 30 
seconds remaining, but Pacer Bob Nctolicky Hit 
lour Tree throws for a 102-100 Indiana victory- In 
the 'Vest. Denver defeated top-ranked New Or- 
leans 125 III but lost two other contests, one a 
117 lot defeat by last-place Los Angeles, to remain 
ill second place. 

NBA -Easl New York (4-1). Milwaukee (2-1), Bal- 
timore (2-l>. Philadelphia (2-2), Boslon (2-1). Cm- 
cmnati (0-5). Detroit (2-2) West Atlanta (2-1) Los 
Angeles (2 3) Phoenix (4-0). Chicago (1-3) Sanfian- 
citco (2-3). Seattle (3-2). San Diego (0-3). 

ABA -East: Indiana (3-2) Kentucky (1-2) Carolina(2- 
1) New York (2 1). Pittsburgh (2-1). Miami (0-2) 
West New Orleans (2-2) Denver (2-2), Dallas (1-1), 
Washington (1-2). Los Angeles (1-2). 


bowling The PDA's $45,000 Denver Open was 
won In NELSON BURTON JR ,.l Si Louis when 


he rolled 
lanich of 
prize purs 


Joliet, VlV. 203-1 7S f for 


to heal Jim Ste- 
the $6,000 first- 


bo king Uulv • PIERO DEL PAPA outpointed Yu- 
goslavia's Ysan Preberg in a |5-round bout m 
Milan to regain the European light-heavy weight 
championship, a title he held in 1966-1967. 

World Featherweight Champion SHOZO SA1JO 
<>! Japan won a unanimous decision over Cjodlrcy 
Stevens, who was attempting to become the first 
Chilean to win a world title, in Tokyo. 

figure skating JAM T LYNN of Rockford. 
111. won her second consecutive national women's 
title, and TIM WOOD ol Colorado Springs. Colo, 
took Ins third men’s title at the U,s. Championships 
in I tilsa {page IS). 

At the European championships in Leningrad. GA- 
ItKII I I SLY I I RT ol Last Germany successfully 
defended her women's title, defeating Beatrix Ssliu- 
tv.i ol Austria, who placed lust u> compulsory fig- 
ures. Czechoslovak la's O.NDKLJ SF.PI.I A "won 
the men's gold medal, and the Russian team of 
I II DMILA PAKHOMOVA and ALLXANDLR 
GORSHKOV placed first in the dance event. 

Golf With a final-round six-under-p-ar 66 BRUCE 
DEVI IN of Australia overlook Larry Ziegler of 
St. Louis to win the 90-hols* Bob Hope Desert Clas- 
sic in Palm Springs. Calif. 339 341. Ziegler had led 
or shared the lead the first four days of the tour- 
nament but shot a par 72 on the final round. 

hockey NHL: Officials lined 39 players $4,300 
for lighting, but otherwise it was a quiet week in 
the league. There were no changes in the East's 
standings as first-place New York won both its 
matches and Montreal and Boston had 2-1-1 rec- 
ords to remain tied for second. Boston's Bobby 
Orr scored his 20th goal of the season as the Bru- 
ins tied Detroit 2-2. and is now only one short of 
his own league record for goals by a dclensenran. 
In Boston's one loss, an 8 -4 defeat by Chicago, 
Stan Mikna scored five points, one goal and lour 
assists, for the second consecutive game. His first 
five-point spree came in a 7-4 victory over Minne- 
sota. West Division leader St. Louts dropped the 
two games it played but remained 13 points in front 
of Philadelphia, which also had two losses. Min- 
nesota finally snapped a nine-game losing streak 
by lying Montreal I I but not before the North 
Stars had slipped from fourth to fifth place, re- 
placing Oakland. 

NHL Easl New York (2-0-0). Boston (2-1-1). Mon- 
treat (2-1-1). Detroit (2-1-1). Chicago (2-0-1) lo- 
tonto (2-2-0) West St Louis (Q-2-0) Philadelphia 
(0-2-1) Pittsburgh (2-1-0) Oakland (2-2-0). Mm- 
nesota (0-2-1). Los Angeles (0-2-0). 


horse racing Wcstcrfey Stud's RISING MAR- 
KET ($8.80) highlighted Santa Anita's strike-de- 
layed opening day. holding off a stretch bid by 
favored fell to win the $38,200 San Carlos Hand- 
icap by 2 Vi lengths. Laffit Pincay rode Rising Mar- 
ket and Bill Shoemaker was on Tell. 

A track record for I > miles was set at Santa Anita 
by NODOUBLE (S3.40). ridden by Jorge Tejcira 
and owned by Verna Lea Farms, when he won the 
$46,650 San Pasqual Handicap in 1 :40- ,. 

Sonny VVcrblin's SfLEN f SCREEN (SJ.h'O). John- 
ny Rotz up. won by a head over George Lewis in 
the S32.350 Bahamas Stakes at Hialeah {page 10). 
Rotz rode his second stakes victory of Ihe week 
when Claiborne Farm's DIKE ($9.00) caught Nev- 
er Bow at the wire to win the I Vi mile. $65,700 Sem- 
inole Handicap in 1:48'; over a sloppy track. 

skiing The men’s slalom, opening event at the 
'Vorld Alpine Championship in Val.. Gardena. It- 
aly. was won by France’s JEAN-NOEL AUGERT 
with a clocking of 99.47 seconds for two runs, on- 
ly .04 second faster than the time registered by 
Patrick Russel of France. In third place was Billy 
Kidd, who became the first U.S. male skier to 
yyin a medal in the FIS championships (page 42). 

tennis It was a double win for the Australians at 
the International Tennis Players Association >n- 
door open in Philadelphia as ROD LAVLR de- 
feated Tony Roche 6-3. 7-6. 6-2 to take the $10,000 
mens singles purse, and MARGARET SMITH 
COURT was awarded the S3, 000 women’s purse 
for her 6-3, 7-6 victory over Billie Jean King. 

track & field Results in the women's events fea- 
tured the Toronto Telegram-Maple Leaf meet as 
CHI CHENG of Formosa set a world record of 6.5 
seconds in the 50-vard hurdles. CHERYL TOUS- 
SAINT of Brooklyn set another, with 1:22.2 in the 
fiOO yards, and 16 -year-old DEBBIE BRILL front 
Haney. British Columbia won the high jump at 6’. 
becoming the first North American woman ever to 
clear that height. In New York, at the 5 1 si annual 
Knights of Columbus meet, Villanova's MARTY 
LIQUORI switched from the mile to the 1. 000-yard 
event and won with a meet-record 2:07.6, while 
TOM VON RUDEN, who last week set a national 
record in the 1,000 yards, won the mile in 4:02.4. 
Oklahoma State s EARL HARRIS was voted the 
outstanding performer at ihe Coaches Indoor 
Games in Fort Worth after he took the 300-y ard race 
in a meel-record-ty ing 30.7 and the 60-yard dash in 
6.1. RON CLARKE of Australia, appearing at the 
Athens Invitational meet in his first indoor three- 
mile race of the season, ran the distance lit 13:21.8. 

1 2 seconds off the world record he had hoped to bet- 
ter. At the All-Eastern Indoor Games in Baltimore. 
JOHN CARLOS tied the world record for the 60- 
y.ud dash ill 5 'I ill a heal and won Ihe final with 6 I 
to remain unbeaten tor the season, while MARTY 
McORADY tied the meet record of 1 :10.6 in the 600 
lor his third win in three nights of racing. He also 
won the 600 yards in Toronto and New York. 

MILEPOSTS NAMED: I'n the Professional Football 
Hall ol Fame in Canton. Ohio. HUGH McEL- 
HLNNV a 13-scar veteran of the NFL who in 
1952 averaged 10.69 yards tin combined attempts, 
a record that has been bettered only once; JACK 
CHRISTIANSEN, a defensive back for the De- 
troit Lions from 1951 to 1958 years when the 
Lions won lour division and three league cham- 
pionships; fOM I LARS, the NIT-'s leading pass 
receiver in 1948, 1949 and 1950. Ins first three sea- 
sons with the Los Angeles Rants; and PL I L PIHOS. 
who played for the Philadelphia Eagles from 1947 
U> 1955 as both an offensive and defensive end. 
si I I LED: \ 5i 10,000 lawsuit filed by John Rose- 
boro. the former Dodger catcher, against Juan Ma- 
nchal. the San Francisco Giants’ pitcher, after Mu- 
richal struck Rose boro with a bat in a game played 
at Candlestick Park in 1965: for a reported S7.500. 
DIED. ABE ATTL.LL. 85. former world feath- 
erweight champion, who won Ins title m 1901 by 
defeating George Dixon and successfully defended 
the championship until 1912 when lie lost a de- 
cision to Johnny Kilbanc: in Libcrtyvillc. N.Y. 
DIED: MRS. P. A. B. (Gertrude) WfOENER. 71. 
owner of such famous thoroughbreds as Polynesian, 
winner of the 1945 Preaknev. and sire of Name 
Dancer, and Hula Dancer, the 1962 top French 
filly; of a heart attack in New York. 

DIED: RUDY YORK. 56. former first baseman 
lor the Detroit Tigers, whose balling records in- 
clude: 18 home runs in August of 1937. the major 
league mark lor homers in one month, and two 
home runs with bases loaded in a game in 1946; of 
lung cancer in Rome. Ga. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



larry murphy, a se- 
nior at Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Mass., led 
his varsity hockey team 
to a 7-2 victory over 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology when, in 
the third period, with 
Holy Cross trailing I - 
2, he scored four goals 
in two minutes and 1 1 
seconds. 


BENNY FULLER, 6’ 2" 

junior at the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf in 
Little Rock, has aver- 
aged 47 points per 
game, including a 98- 
point high, to lead his 
basketball team to a 23- 
2 record. "He has the 
finest shooting eye I've 
ever seen," says his 
coach, Houston Nutt. 


JEFF reio, a 100- 
pound ninth grader a( 
Skyline Junior High 
in Stanton, Del., out- 
pointed Ralph Smith of 
Stanton Junior High 
2-0 to win his third 
consecutive conference 
wrestling champion- 
ship and compile a 23- 
0 three-year record. He 
won 20 by shutouts. 


SHARON GROTH, ||, 

of the LipkcTrack Club 
in Detroit, was voted 
the organization's Most 
Outstanding Athlete af- 
ter she won state out- 
door titles in the 220- 
yard dash, the high 
jump and the cross- 
country mile. She ran 
the last event in a rec- 
ord 5:49. 


LEROY LINDBLAD, 29, 

of Roseau, Minn., raced 
587 miles front Winni- 
peg to St. Paul to win 
the Winter Carnival 
"500" International 
Snowmobile Marathon 
in the record time of 
13:11 .-33. The four-day 
event was so arduous 
that only 61 of the 221 
entrants finished. 


VERN LAWSON, a 6' 

4", 230-pound teacher 
from Xenia, Ohio, hit 
57 goals and five free 
throws to score alt the 
points for his Cassano 
Pizza King basketball 
team when they beat the 
Morris Beam Co. 1 19 
56, to remain on top in 
the Xenia Recreation 
League. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


GRAVE MATTER 

Sirs: 

For several years I have been an avid sub- 
scriber-reader of your fine magazine. It is 
my personal belief that you have provided 
sportsmen and nonsportsmen alike with a 
tremendous wealth of informative material. 
No article, however, has been more pro- 
vocative or enlightening than Lord Ritchie- 
Caldcr's Mortgaging the Old Homestead 
(Feb. 2). The pollution and erosion of our 
environment through human means is the 
gravest matter of our time and well worth 
the concern of any journalistic publication, 
especially one concerned with sport and its 
relation to man. 

As a writer, I was greatly moved by this 
article. As a human being I am greatly 
ashamed that mankind is pursuing the course 
it has at present set for itself. I am happy 
to see that the editors of Sports Illusi ra- 
ted have spoken out through Lord Ritchie- 
C'aldcr's article for those of us who wish to 
preserve the earth as we know it. I hope 
others will take notice and see, smell and 
hear that, as Lord Ritchic-Calder wrote: 
“We have mortgaged the old homestead and 
nature is liable to foreclose." 

Miciiail Rnz 

Hollywood 

Sirs: 

Lord Ritchic-Caldcr's low-key, unemo- 
tional discussion of the destruction of our 
environment certainly touched all the bas- 
es. The implications arc chilling, especially 
when one realizes how essential it is that 
we have rapport and communication be- 
tween the scientific and political leaders of 
the world — to a degree that has never be- 
fore existed. 

It is indeed gratify ing to see your fine pub- 
lication doing its part to keep us aware of 
the problems— and, hopefully, the solutions. 

Karl W. Glandir 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

After reading Lord Ritchic-Caldcr's ar- 
ticle I was left with the feeling that man 
has reached a critical point in his history. 
The worldwide pollution problem must be 
faced and conquered if we arc to continue 
enjoy ing the magnificence of our dwindling 
open spaces. This can only be accomplished 
with the utmost cooperation among the peo- 
ples of cities, states and nations. 

We will certainly progress, because it is 
in our nature to look for newer, if not al- 
ways better, ways of living and expressing 
ourselves. However, man should try to de- 
velop an unselfish perspective, one that 
recognizes the fact that there are other crea- 
tures on this planet also. 


It is a public service for Sports Illus- 
trate to devote valuable space to articles 
like Ritchic-Caldcr's. Perhaps you will help 
to awaken the human race to confront this 
menace of pollution and to right the wrongs 
which we have committed. 

Wit liam Ks/ystysiak 

Fulton, N.V. 

Sirs: 

I agree with you. The reprinting of Mort- 
gaging the Old Homestead deserves the wid- 
est readership. 

One of the potent thoughts: “When the 
device exploded at Alamogordo on July 16, 
1945, and made a notch mark in history 
from which Man's future would be dated, 
the safebreakers had cracked the lock of 
the nucleus before the locksmiths knew how 
it worked." 

It is ironic as well as extremely sad that 
our so-called "best minds" have invented 
the devices that have befouled our beau- 
tiful earth. Our earth is now damaged to al- 
most the point of no return. 

Earl B. Coyle 

Washington 

Sirs: 

My compliments to Sports Illustrate 
and Lord Ritchic-Calder for his concise 
and perceptive look at our environment, 
Rightfully, it was a gloomy picture, but 
without suggested solutions. Man must 
profit from two great mistakes he has 
made: 1) his ridiculous and absurd at- 
tempt to “beat" the environment into sub- 
mission with chemicals; and 2) his failure 
to appropriate money for biological sci- 
entific control rather than chemical control. 
The average graduate school student is 
much more likely to go into the chemical 
or atomic industry than the environmental- 
control field because of grants given to 
these schools for chemical research. Our 
answers lie in subtle biological aids, not 
in poisonous chemicals and ruthless club- 
bing. Only when mankind is willing to 
sacrifice his absurd fascination for chem- 
icals and atoms and look toward Rachel 
Carson's “Other Road" of biological and 
chemical sophistication can we avoid 
disaster. 

Hal Goodrich 

Granville, Ohio 
Sirs: 

To your excellent article on the destruction 
of the environment, let me add, as a post- 
script, a quote contained in an article by 
Dr. Paul Ehrlich, “Eco-Catastrophe!" in 
Ramparts: “It is the top of the ninth in- 
ning. Man, always a threat at the plate, 
has been hitting Nature hard. It is im- 


portant to remember, however, that Na- 
ture bats last." 

Jeffrey Baker 

Rochester, Mich. 

Sirs: 

The article was, to say the least, very in- 
teresting. I am 14 years old and if we keep 
polluting the world my children won't live 
to have children. 

You can see many effects of pollution in 
this area. The foggy mornings when you 
can sec the pollution, the dirty Fox River 
with algae where my mother once was able 
to sw im. 

In Chicago you can see smoke pouring 
out of factories. Most times when you go 
there, you can't even see the top of the 
John Hancock building, and it smells hor- 
rid. 

I hope in the future you will have more 
articles like this. 

Michael Kelsey 

Cary, III. 

Sirs: 

Your Mortgaging the Old Homestead is 
the best article, and the most important, 
I've read for years. Please make it available 
in reprints. 

T. W. Marshall 

Denver 

NOT OA KINE 

Sirs: 

Re Mrs. Robert Gilfoy’s letter (19 th 
Hole, Feb. 2), how long could Mrs. Gilfoy 
have possibly lived in Hawaii to refer to 
something so absurdly imaginary as "Pri- 
mo beer cans"? She obviously prefers mai 
tais and such, so popular with the little old 
kamaaina ladies, because otherwise she’d 
know that Primo comes in bottles and there 
is no such thing as a Primo beer can. 

Philip Damon 

Honolulu 

LIBERATED LIBRARIANS 

Sirs: 

I object strenuously to Reader W. C. 
Young's comment (19th Hole, Jan. 26) 
about “repressive librarians who threaten 
to cancel their subscriptions because of the 
’obscene' pictures." I’m a librarian and I 
wear those kinds of swimsuits. Go back to 
the library, Mr. Young, you'll see we’ve 
changed. 

Karen Linbfrg 

Shreveport, La. 

RUNNING LOOSE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on William Johnson's 
great scries on TV's impact upon sports 
continued 
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GM’S swinging wheel gives everyone a lift. 


GM's Tilt-Wheel Steering gives you 
a lift more ways than one. Swings 
up and out of the way at a finger's 
touch to make extra room for easy 
exit. What's more, you can swing it 
up and down even while you're 
driving to relax tired muscles and 
give welcome variety to long trips. 
So ask for a demonstration of 
GM's swinging Tilt-Wheel at your 



Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobilc 
nr Buick dealer's. GM Tilt & ( 
Telescope Steering provides a 
special kind of lift on Cadillai 
and larger Oldsmobilc models. 
Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division, Saginaw, Mich. 


The Swinging Wheel 
from General Motors 



19TH HOLE eontinurd 



f » 


If you know 
what’s good for you, 
you’ll play Maxfli. 

It's a Maxfli mile to the cup — 602 yards. 
Water 280 yards out. Then uphill all 
the way to the heavily trapped green. 
: Better play Maxfli — it you know what's 

good for you. Sold only through golf 
professionals. ^ # 

Maxrli 

s, Dirtvrop 

Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 


WHAT DO 

BERT YANCEY 


JOHN NEWCOMBE 


TONY ROCHE 


HAVE IN COMMON? 

THE 

ABSORBER 

• THE mysterious; 

COPPER 
BRACELET .• 

Famous golf star. Bert Yancey, and 
tennis greats, John Newcombe and 
Tony Roche, wear The Absorber. For 
some unexplained reason copper 
bracelets have been worn since the 
ancient Greeks by people who be- 
lieved in copper's mysterious power to 
reduce aches and pains. One size for 
men. one size for women. Now at 7.95 

Roos/Atkins 

44 STORES IN THE WEST 

Order by Mail. P.O. Box 202 
San Francisco, Cal 94101 

Please specify for men or women. 


GRANGE 

ADDRESS 

If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 

City 

Slate Zip Code 

Be sure lo attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box ~ new C renewal 
Subscription price in the United Slates. Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $7.00 a year: all othcrsSI4.00aycar. 


(Dec. 22 el seq.). Wc arc a sports-minded 
people who have gained much from our com- 
mitment. And wc have long passed the point 
when we can continue to let television run 
loose throughout our nation, propelled by- 
little but irresponsible corporate greed. 

The Kerner Commission showed us that 
TV contributed to deteriorating race rela- 
tions. The Eisenhower Commission has doc- 
umented its impact upon violence. Joe Mc- 
Ginniss {The Selling of the President 1968) 
has revealed its takeover of the very political 
fiber of our national life. William Johnson's 
analysis of TV's distortion of our sports her- 
itage ranks with these studies. It isahigh con- 
tribution to general public understanding of 
television's appalling failure to deliver even a 
small percentage of its vast potential for im- 
proving the quality of American life. 

Nicholas Johnson 

Member 

Federal Communications Commission 
Washington 

TIME TO ACT 

Sirs: 

I applaud your editorial of Jan. 26 (Scoki- 
caki>) in which you justly condemn the 
NCAA for the excessive punishments hand- 
ed dow n to Yale and San Jose State. The ac- 
tions taken in these two cases furnish ample 
ev idence of the irrational thinking that goes 
on in the minds of NCAA President Walter 
Byers and the rest of the association's leader- 
ship. These two incidents demonstrate the 
manner in which the NCAA has subordinat- 
ed the welfare of the college athlete to a 
chance for another victory in its long feud 
with the AAU, another organization guilty 
of indulging in such selfish politics. How 
many more years must the NCAA-AAU war 
prevent the U.S. from fielding the best teams 
in international competition? 

An answer to these questions might be 
found in a proposal offered by the late Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur when he served as 
mediator in the NCAA-AAU dispute in Jan- 
uary 1963. MacArthur suggested that fol- 
lowing the 1964 Olympic Games, the Pres- 
ident of the United States might call an 
athletic congress into being. Such a con- 
gress, composed of representatives of ath- 
letic associations, leading athletes, educators 
and sportsw riters, would devise a permanent 
plan under which American participation 
in international games would be governed. 
The unjust suspensions of Yale and San 
Jose State clearly show that the time has 
conic for those interested in amateur ath- 
letics to request the formation of such a con- 
gress by President Nixon. 

Robfrt A. Wolf 

Princeton, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lift Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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Isn’t there an 
easier way to earn 
my Canadian Club? 



Photographed at ihe Capilano Suspension Bridge at North Vancouver, British Columbia, 


No. 


That's it. Don't spoil 
her. Make sure she earns 
her Canadian Club. Smooth 
as the wind. Mellow as 
sunshine. Friendly as laughter. 
Canadian Club is the whisky 
that's bold enough to be 
lighter than them all. 




